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FOREWORD 

The case of Hobson v Hansen is. a landmark in the, history ^of law and 

education. The first decision /in that protracted litigation struck down 

^'tracking** as a mechanism for achieving de^ facto segregation in the District 

of Columbia, thus significantly extending legal doctrines in the afield of 

racial discrimination in education. The secpnd decision, however, was' to 

be even more significant, for in requiring the achievement of fiscal equity 

among the schools of. the District, it marked the first victory in the legal 

campaign to end the denials of equality of educational, opportunity inherent;^. , *^ 

in traditional systems of educational finance. The study for which this 

foreword is written traces the problems, the procedures, and the results 

that have followed in the four years since Judge J. Skelly Wright handed 

down his second decision. * ' 

^ I 
Since that 1971 decision, the manner in which revenues are raised and 

distributed for the public schools of America has undergone substantial I'j^ 

form in perhaps a dozen states, largely as the result of judicial mandate 

(i.e. Serrano v . Priest ) or of legislative action to forestall such judicial 

intervention. Hobson v. Hansen dealt with fund distributions among the schools 

of a single school district, while the more publicized string of cases that 

followed Serrano focused' on parallel inequities among the school districts 

of individual states. However, Dr. Baratz' description of "The Quest for 

Equality of Educational Opportunity in a Major Urban School District" has 

relevance for both types of equalization for it probes the interactions between 

a Judicial mandate and the complex policy system which must construct and 

operate methods for achieving fiscal equity and ultimately, educational chaiige. 

Furthermore, in its description" of the conflict between regulations for 

/ 
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"comparabilicy" under Title I of ESEA and the court's ruling, the study 
examiner' the problems of local school districts which must satisfy the 
somewhat conflicting" demands o'f both state and federal equalization re- 
quirements. ■ > 

In conducting this_jies.earch, the author drew upon the expertise of 
her colleagues to aid in coping with the complex/itles of school finance and 
of the law. Wliat she brought to it from her ow^ training i and extensive 
research experience was an anthropologist's caiefui eye f|r the int.ricacies 
of organizational behavic 



study of education and tl 
•.applicability. 



r and a psychologist's concern fbr the learning 



problems of the disadvantaged. The result is a liniquely comprehens 



e law, rich in detail aKd heurif.tic in its broad 



ive 



- / 
/ 



Joel S. Berke, jbirector 
Education.PoliJy Research 
Institute of/ETS 



June 1975 



/sor: Civil Rights ^ndTer -Law ^ and the Syracuse University Research Corpora- 
tion to explore/ the impact of the Hobson v. Hansen decisions on the schools 
of Washington, D.C. The SURC Education, Finance and Governance Center had 
primar^^ responsibility for studying the direct effects of equalizing- per 
pupii expenditures among the Districts elementary schools and examining 
the implications of alternative allocation procedures. 

That 'responsibility could not havelbeen fulfilled without the generous 
assistance of beveral individuals. Nancy B. 'Harrison and Louise Malone 
from Citizens were particularly he].pful in reviewing the history of 

the court decisions and their implementatio^by the school district, 
Stephen Browning arid David. Long from the Lawyers' Committee assisted with , 

the events and issues surrounding the cour-t cases. / Margaret Sharp, a 

. / ' * ' / 

Visiting Scholar from the London School of Economics, provided helpful 

m ' ■ ^ I 

^«v/^iticism in reviewing initial, sections of this ^manuscript . Judy Sinkin 
, -was essential to the preparation and discussioh of the data in Chapter V. 

/ / ' •. \'' . ' 

Special thanks to Gloria Roseman for her cheerfulness and cooperation in the 
arduous, and at times /seemingly endless, preparation of this manuscript. 

I wish to acknowledge thi extraordinary cooperation staff members on 
this project reaeiy^d from the administrative staff of the District of 
Columbia Public/ Schools,. Without their full support this project would 
not have been possible^ 

/ 
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ASSUMPTIONS OF THIS STUDY- 



This report represents art attempt to evaluate the experiences of ^ 
the District of Jlolumbiiarpubric School System in its efforts to comply 
with a. court decision which ordered .the system to equalize per pupil 
expenditulres in the elementary schools. Tlie assumptions of the researchers 
approaching such an evaluation were as follows: 

> 1. thalb the school system is in compliance with the court order. 

2. that equity in the distribution of educational resources, or 
the attempt to have all children receive their ''fair share," is 
a worthy goal for any school system. 

3. that "equal access to objectively measureable educational 
inputs [is] the ver-y minimum [chiu.dren] are entitled -to under 

^ the Constitution." \ ,* 

\ ' \^ ' 

4. that Judge Wright's equalization formula' is only one of- many 

possibilities for meeting the minimum requirements of the Consfi- 
tution. / ^ 



5. that a school system should deli^ver more" than the "mininum' 
to, children. \^ 

6. that "one child, one dollar" eaui|t:y is not necessarily the 
only or the best "obj^ectively measiirable educational input. f 



7. that achieving dollar equity will hot in itself solve the 
educational problems confronting a school system. 

8. that there is v^idespread discontent with the present court order 



9. that the court is open to entertaining any changes in the present 
order providing such changes meet the cou]pt standards of bJing 
"specific, measurable and edu ationally justifiable. .. [and]! 
are reasonably designed in t> istantial- pa^^t to overcome the 
effect of past discrimination on the basis of socio-economic and 
racial status ..." 
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CHAPTER I L 

I 

INTRODUCTION 



In 195A, the Supreme Court handed down its landmark decision 

» 

Brown, V. Board of Educationj-oiitlawing segregated school systems- At 

' ■ . ' . i 

the time, the District of Coiiimbia was operating a de jure segregated ' /' 

public school system. President Eisenhower supported the court in its - 

decision and cali'ed on the District of Columbia to become "the model 

for the natioil" 'in its efforts to provide all the children in the 

nation's capital an "equal educational opportunity." At the time of 

the decision, t\ie District ^chools were 57% white, and were separated " 

into two divisions — "white'Xand "colored." Within a, week of the 

Supreme Court decision, the school board announced it/s intention to 

desegregate the schools the following Fall. Twent^ years af^er that 

Landmark court order, h9.w^ver, the school enrollment in the District of 

.Columbia Is 96Z black, the teachers are over 90% black, and the 

adminiscratojrs and central policymakers are over 85% black. 
"'I - ^ 

What then has been the effect of the District's efforts to provide 

an equal educational opprotunity to its students? As we shall see,* the 

District has been\^arty to many of Che landmark decisions concerning 

Che judicial definitions of "equal educational opporturi^^ty . " 



.ons of "equal educational opporturi 

L. Brown v.. Board of Education . 3A7 U.S. 483 (1954) hereafter cited as 
Brown. 

\ ^ 

. / / ■ 
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In the 1950' s Boiling v> Sharpe^ was combined with Brown and was one 
■* 

of the five cases considered in the historic Supreme Court decision 
prohibiting de jure 'segregation in public education. 

Thjjs 1954 definition of equal education opportunity has encountered 

! ' 2 

many problems politically,' admini'Stratively and educationally. This report 

i ^. ' 

.describes the move of the D.C. Public School System from de jure segregation 

/ 

•;<pre 1954) to desegregatrfon (1954-1964) to de facto resegregation (1964- 
'l974), and focuses on efforts to equalize resources in the schools following 
the 1971 Hobson decree. The experience o^f the District in implementing 

desegregation is particularly timely given the recent Supreme Court decision 

4 11. 
MilJ.iken v. Bradley, which has prohibited busing across metropolitan lines 

for the purpose of achieving racial balance. It would appear that the^ 

District of Columbia has been "ahead" of the nation's other large cities in 

5 

both its efforts to desegregate and its responses to resegregation. 



Iv Boiling V, Sharpe , 347 U.,S. 497 (1954) hereafter cited as Boiling . 

2. See for example the debate between David Armor and* Thomas Pettigrew 
in The Public Interest , Spring, 1974. 

3. Hobson y, Hansen ,^ 327 F. Supp. (D.D.C. 1971X, hereafter cited as 
Hobson II. ^ 

4. Milliken Bradley , 41 L.Ed. 2nd 1069 (1974). 

5. Bounded as it is by the states. of Maryland and Virginia, Washington 
has never had the option of desegregating by merging with adjacent 
metropolitan suburban communities.. Many of our. large urban centers 
today are operating school systems with racial compositions similar 
to those present in D.C. in the late 50* s and early 60's. According 
to the 1972 data published by Lambda, Detroit was^67.6% black, 
Chicago 57.1%, Cleveland 57.6%, Atlanta; 77 .4/5, Philadelphia 61.4% 
black. While the District is restricted in its integration efforts by 
neighboring state boundaries, it has-^Tiad cooper ative projects^ in the past 
with Maryland. Whittier, Cardozq and Meyer scjiools have all ^^en^volved in 
cooperatiye ventures with neighboring jurisdictions. 
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In 1965, Julius Hobson, a local ^civil rights activist, took the 
school district to court charging that the schobl system had failed to 
^chieve adequate integration. 4Ie demanded that the school administra- 
tion take step? to ensure more integration of students and faculty, and, 
to provide a more equitable distribution of school resources. This case 
represented a leading edge in the shifting of the definition of "equal 
educational opportunity" from one, dealing merely with de facto and de jure 
segregation of children and staff, trp definitions involving formulas for 
Ehe allocation of resources. In this case, discrimination was alleged not 
merely on the basis of racial classifications, but also on the basis of 



wealth.^ 



^In 1971, when Hobson returned to court to seek enforcement of his 
earlier law suit, the judge ordered the school system, with some excep- 
txons, to ensure that all schools receive an equal distribution of per 
pupil expenditures for teachers' salaries and benefits.^ 

As with the social science literature concerning desegregated edu- 
cation, the research on the relationship of dollars to academic achievement 



1. Hobson V. Hansen , 269, F. Supp. 401 (1967), hereafter cited as 
Hobson I. 



2. Many cases have since been brought concerning discrimination in 
resource distribution to poor students (^.g., Serrano v. Priest , 
Rodriguez v. San Antonio ) and have been /the occasion for considerable 
reform in school finance pattern's in many states. See, Berke, J. 
Answers to Inequity: An Analysi^ of the New School Finance . McCutchan 
PUblishirtf Corporation, Berkeley,^ California, 1974. The District of 
Columbia is a single district school system. Consequently the Hobson II 
case involved intradistrict discrimination in resource allocation 

-^rat^fer thaiT interdistrict discrimitiation. as in the cases cited above. 

3. Hobson II. Equal was defined as +5% of the district wide mean. 

V 3 ' 



\ .. 
1 I " 

is, at best, equivocal. Nonetheless, the District of Columbia has 
operated, a large metropolitan school system for three years within the 
constraints of a court imposed equalization formula.^ 

The purpose of this monograph is to examine the history of the 
interaction of the courts and the school administration in their quest 
to provide an equal educational opportunity to the children of the 
District of Columbia. Mosn specifically, this case-history seeks to 
describe: 1. the. events leading up to the Boiling decision, the school 
system's response to the desegregation order, 3* the events leading up 
to Hobson I , 4- the school system's response to Hobson the Kdbsoh II 

case and the District's response, 6. an evaluation of the D.C. Public 
Schools implementation of Hobson II ,, and 7. recommendations for further 
efforts toward achieving equal educational opportunity in the schools of 
the nation's capital. ^ ' 



i 

V 

1. See for example, Coleman, J. Bt al , Equality of Educational 
Opportunity , Washington, D.C., GPO, 1966, Jencks, C, jet. al. 
Inequality, a Reassessment of the Effect of Family and Schooling 
in America , Basic Books, 1972. Hosteller, F. and Moynihan, D. 
(Eds.): On Equality and Educational Opportunity , Random House, 
1972. Guthrie, J. et_ al , Schools and Inequality , MIT Press, 1971.^ 
Bowles, S. Toward Equality of Educational Opportunity. ^ Harvard 
Education Review, 38, 1968. , 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SETTIWG . . 

Educational policy decisions in Washington as elsewhere, do not 
occur in a vacuum. The actions employed to respond to a policy decision 
occur within a complex "political web of governmental relationships, 
social arrangements, and bureaucratic structures. Understanding both the 
reason for and the meaning of the events that affected Washington's public 
schools in the late 1960's and early/l'970's is dependent upon sensitivity 



/ 



to the impact of the setting in which those events occurred. In the 
past twenty years the DX. School System has been a defendant in four major 
court cases alleging the school system has failed to provide an equal 
educational opportunity for all the children it is charged with educating.^ 
Why has the courtroom been the necessary recourse time and again? What 
is there about the educational and political environment in the District of . 
Columbia that led to the involvement of the judiciary in the management of 
the public schools? And finally, what has been the outcome of court inter- 
vention? ^ . 

To answer those questions and lay the groundwork for subsequent chapters, 
we examine four cpmponent:^ of the educational and political environment an^tl 
then review the District's 100 year experience in coping with the primary/ 
issue of integration and equity. The first component is standard: W present 
basic information on the D.C. Public Schools. Second, we look at the Y 
governmental context in which education decisions are made. As a federal 
city, until 1974 lacking any degree of home rule, Washington is unique/ 
in this area. 
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T:n\r ^' ^"^-^^"8' °P Hob son I. op cit. , Hobson II. op city.. Mills v. Board of 

l1\JV> Education of Distri ct of Columbia . 348 F. Supp. 866 (D.D.C. 1972), hereafter 

^— cited as Mills. 



Third, we consider the structure of Washington society, the dominance 
of the racial issue and- the way that issue has been manifest in the schools. 
The existence of two separate administrative divisions, one white and 
one black that persisted until 1954 and the social structure of the 
compiuiiity, ace major foci of that discussion. 

Finally^, we explore the principal issue that absorbed District 
policymakers .for so long ~ school integration and equity. We examine 
the policymakers responses to demands for integration, and their policies 
following the Brown Decision, that led to the subsequent Hobson law- 
suits . 

Bagic Information Concerning the D.C. Public School System 

Washington, D.C.,. seat of the national govenment, is a city of 
756,000 people^ 71% of whom are black. The D.C. Public School System 
is the 12th largest in the United States/^ Its operating budget for 
FY 74 was $197.9 million (reglilar and Federal funds included). 

The s^chool system, serving over 130,000 children, is for all 
intents and purposes black. Ninety-six percent of the students, are 
black, approximately 90% of the teachers are black, the vast majority 
of supervisors and administrators are black, as is the superintendent, 
of schools. 

The early 1970's have witnessed a decline in the public school 
enrollment largely attributable to population shifts to surrounding 
suburban communities, enrollment in area private schools and to a 
declining birth rate. This is especially true as regards the white 
population. 

19 



1. The Condition of Education . DHEW, (NCES) 1975, Table 48, p. 171. 

2. The black enrollment dropped 4% between 1970 and 1974, while the non- 
black enrollment dropped 21% according to Oct. 1970 and 1,974 Pupil Membership 
reports, D.C. Public Schools 



While approximately 55% of the white children of school age attend 'private 
or parochial schools, 92% of the black school age children attend public ' 
school.^ 

The system has a large number of children from low income families 
■ attending its schools. According to 1970 census figures the median family 
income in the District is $9,583; however, over 60% of the children 
live in school attendance areas that are well below that median. In 



fact, over h^lf of the elementary school children are eligible for ^ 
free lunch. ^ I 

The lov^ academic performance of the children and the dropout rate 
(especially in\vocational schools) have been chronic problems. 
Standardized testing: of children in the upper elementary grades^ 
and in the junior and senior high schools generally reveals that students 
in D.C., similar to those in other large U.S. cities, <^score below the 
national average in academic achievement.^ 

». 

An historic theme of the school system has been that the budget 
approved by Congress is inadequate to meet the needs of a large, urban 
school system. Lack of funds is cited by the school system as the reason 
for not providing certain educational services, and not collecting more 
information necessary for etra*lualtion and policy planning. Because D.C. 
is a Federal city lacking local autonomy,^ the funds for running the 



1. School data for this section is prepared from. Date Resource Book 

School Year 1972-73, Public Schools of the District.of Columbia , 11/17/72. 
2; Ibid. 

Washington Post. 8/12/74, '^Scores Drop in'Reading and Mathematics". 

In January of 1975 the District of Columbia's first elected city council in 
over 90 years took over the legislative functions concerning school affairs 
^ \that until then had been within the purview of the U.S. Congress (e.g., 
ERIC ^acher pay, school attendance laws, etc.). However, Congress has given 
Haa^ta the District of Columbia only a limited home rule and the Congress still: 
: IX Au st .ap p rove the annual caty -budgetL.: and. .2ry- can: vetrn .anv; .ar^t^Q. .nf :tth/:> 



schools are determined ^by the Congress ♦ The annual school budget is 
presented, by the Board of Educ|ation to the Mayor and City Council for 
approval and inclusion in the city budget* The budgets are then 
presented to Congress and^go through the same appropriation process 
as the budget for any Federal executive department. (Chart II-A) 
The House and Senate Appropijiations Subcommittees for the District 
of Columbia have line-item (iontrol of the budget, and have required 



to have fared reasonably wel^l with the Congress ."^ But the fact that 



the District of Columbia Bcj^rd of Education must provide state as well 

/ \ 

as local services distorts the comparisons. In addition, tbe complex 

/ 

procedure is time-consuming and frequently the cause of delays in 
-program implementation. 

The budget procedure provides an indication that to understand 

the District of Columbia School System, it is nece^pary to understand 
\its relationship to the Federal government. 
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specific Committee approval for any reprogramming of funds (over \ 
$25,000) during the fiscal year. 

Per pupil expenditure comparisons of the District of Columbia 
with other urban school systems and with neighboring suburban systems 
indicate that the District is nearer the top of the list in terms of 
per pupil expenditures than the bottom and at first glance may appear 



1. The Condition of Educatidii^ op.cit.. Table 33, p. 157; Cooper, M. 

and Nelson, K. A Study of '^Comparative Data in Eight; l^^^^^ City School 
Systems FY 1974 and FY 1975. Piiblic Schools of the District of Columbia 

February, 1975* ] 
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The Governmental Context - 
The uniqueness of the Ds^C. Public Schools is most apparent in its 
governmental ox structurals context . The usual distinctions between state, 
local and Federal authority for education 'do not prevail. Briefly 
summarized,- the major points of uniqueness are: 

a. The District's Board of Education performs functions 

\ typically the responsibilities of the state. For all 

practical purposes It is an urban school district without 
either the on-going availability of supportive assistance 
of a state education agency or the systematic oversight 

of a legislature. , • 

/ - 

b. The District of Columbia's budget — including schools — ' 
is- ultimately determined by the President and Congress. 

^Both the specification of budget restrictions "and revenue 
/limitations have^^cohstantly created friction between 

District and Fedei^^l ofTicials. 

/ 

c. The District has/ no formal voice in determining Federal 
government decisions; Congressional representation , 
granted in 1970, .iff of a non-voting nature. 

d. The DistrictVs problems, particularly its schools, have been 
exceedingly Visible focal points for Federal/ governmental 
scrutiny and action. ■ 

The Federal govenment is not a force external to the school system 

but rather an intima^te part of the local system. In short, the District 

of Columbia, as a Federal city with territorial lega^l status, is in a 

situation where there is little distance or distinction between 

functions that in other locales are clearly divided among local, state, 

and Federal authorities. 

Governmental History 

In 1802, the District of Columbia received its charter from the U.S. 
Government and began governing the area (then known as the City of 
Washington, the City of Georgetown anid the county). The initial charter 
did not mention educ-^tion. However, in 1804 a law was passed calling for 
the "establishment and superintendency of schools" for the white 



population, to be supported by a tax of $1.00 white male citizens 

• 10 
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over' the age of 21. By 1848, chat law had been amended and the public 
schools of the District were aupported through a property tax. In 1861, 
in response to the emancipation of the slaves, the District passed a law 
setting up a separate "colored" school system to be administered by 
three trustees and to be supported from 10 percent of the revenue 
coll/ected' from "colored" property owners.' In 1864 and 1866, the original 
law was amended agdin to provide that the "colored" school system was 
to receive from the District government an amount from District expen- 
ditures on education that was proportionate to the number of "colored" 
children between the ages ;6f;:seven and sixteen who lived in the District. 
In effect, this appears to be the' first attempt to equalize school 
re'sources in the District. 

A report to the House o'f Representative in 1871 indicates that the 
corporation of Washington did not Live- up to either the spirit or the 
letter of the law, and 'in fac&, that th^ "colored" system was able to ■■■ 
function only through the generous assistance of the Freedman's Bureau and 

northern benevolent associations that sent teachers, supplies and money 
2 

to Washington. 

In 1878, due mainly to allegations of gross mismanagement in the 
Department of Public Works, the Congress rescinded its charter to the 
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Department of Education. Special Report of the Commissioner of - 
Education on the condition and improvement of public schools in 
the District of Columbia , Washington, D.C. , GPO, 1871. At that 
time, there was also. a report to Congress that' petitioned, for 
supplemental funds similar to today's "impact ai'd": "In conse- 
quence of the large nQmber of children, white and colored, brought 
to the capital by reasoq of the operation of government, the 
parents of whom being temporary residents, own no property and pay 
no taxes, but whose children should a^d must be educated, it is deemed 
but right that Congress render some aid in keeping up a proper system 
of public schools." (p. 66). ' 



Ibid.. 
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District and local citizens lost the/r voting franchise. From 1878 

/ . / 

until 1968, when local school boar/ elections were/ held, the District 

^^1 • 
had no elected officials and onlV an appointed government. As a / 

result of this/ioss. of self-goy4rnm^nt, Washingt;bn, D.C. became a 

/ / /' / 

•"iompany toyn," with the nati/onaj, government being "the company." 

Since 187^ the District b^get has been apprgVed by Congress and 

/ ■ / ' ■ 

the District has been be,holden to Congress. /Even as this is written, 



with a newly elected mayor and city council} there is still "the threat 

■ ■ / / 2 "Vl 

of displeasing Congress" hanging over the citizens. 

The newly elected city government still does not have any clout 
with the Congress which retained the budget authority under the new home 
-rule charter, and the right to veto any' action of the duly elected city 
government. In addition, the District still has no bigger voice in 
Congress than that of a "non::^o-fing delegate." 

Historically, this political arrangement has meant that whenjone 

wanted to get something done in the city, one didn't "go fight city 

hall" but went lobbying on the "Hill." Members of Congress, not 

beholden to any District of Columbia constituency, often determined 

policy for District government on the basis of the, provincial attitudes 

of the "folks back home," hundreds of miles from the nation's 
3 

Capital. 



1. Green,- ,The Secret City, A History of Race Relations in the Nation's 
Capital, Princeton University Press-, 1967. 

2. A Washington Post editorial, 6/197.74, exhorted the citizenry to 
conduct themselves in the upcoming election in a seemly manner lest 
Congress feel obliged to rescind the "home rule" charter. 

3. In 1939, when Elwood Street asked Congressman Collings (D. Miss.) then 
Chairman of the House District Appropriations Committee for funds for 

the Nogro unit of the National Training School Cor Girls, he replied: "If 
I went along with your ideas, Mr. Street, I'd never keep my seat in Congr 
My constituents wouldn't stand Cor spepding'all that money on niggers." 
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Examples abound of the attitudes adopted by Congress toward the 
problems of the District. In the middle 1950's, after the 1954 Supreme /' 
Court decision, Southern congressmen opposed to "integration held closed 
meetings to investigate the District of Columbia's experience with integra^ 
tion and then leaked much derogatory information.^ In 1967, when Senator ■ 
Robert C. Byrd, Chairman of the District Appropriations Subcommittee, 
objected to Judge Wright's busing decree, calling the order, "an ^ 
experiment in -folly," he asked school officials during committee hearings 
to identify, the busing money "so I can know where to put the red pencil. "^ 
On the more positive side. Congressional hearings such as those conducted 
by Representative Pucinski in 1965,^ have helped support Advocates of 
change in the District's educational policies. 

The Schools and Community 

In 1878, when the District's self-government charter was revoked by 
Congress, the two separate school systems set up in 1861 t- one white and 
one black - were placed under a single Board of Education. These two 
divisions remained separate administrative units until 1954 when the 
District Boiling suit was combined with Brown before the Supreme Court, 
and segregated schooling was declared unconstic/utional . . 



1. Davis Committee Hearings in the House,. 1/56. 
. ^' ll'^l''^--' P^'^ental Attitudes Towards Bu.4nj>. M.A., Howard University, 

3. Pucinski Report f Investigation of the Schools "and Poverty i n the 
Distrxct of C olumbia, Hearings before the Task Force on Ant i nnv.r ,v 
in the District of Columbi ^o^th e Committee on Edu cation and Labor . 
House of Representatives, Eighty-nl^Tth Congress, first and second 
sessions, 1965-19,66. ■ . • 

4. Due primarily to mismanagement of the Public Works Department. See 
Green, 0£. cit. pp. 111-112. > 
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Divisional superintendents and the black superintendent no longer 
had direct access to the school board. Although there were blacks on 
the appointed School Board, they were outnumbered by whites » six 
to three. De.spite population shifts over the next half century, a white 

majority Board continued until 1967, the year of the first Hobson 

, . . 2 * ' • 

decision. 

From 1878 until the Boiling decision, demands for desegregation 
were sporadic and inconsistent. There was, however, continual complaint 
from the black .population about the lack of finances being distributed to the 
black schools.^ Such complaints were consistently supported by the 
government reports and special studies of the District schools.^ 



1. The Judges — appointed officials — of the District of Columbia 
were responsible for appointing the members of the Board of Education. 
The 19i)6 law that gave them that authority stated that there had 

to be three women on the Board. There was no specification accord- 
ing to ^ace. 

2. 'When the Board was first composed^vof three blacks and six whites, 
\t was fairly representative of the white/black school population. 

(Green, 1967.) However, d^espiDe the' drastic population shifts it 
was not until 1962 with a 90% b^ack school .population, that a fourth 
black member was appointed to the Board. Blacks were not a majority 
on the appointed Board until 1967*. ^ 

3. • Green, op cit explains Andrew Johnson's veto of a bill to inte- 

grate, the D.G. school boards as a result of pressure for veto from 
Che leaders of the black community, p. 100. 

4. Ibid . 

*5. For example, House Special Report of the Commissioner of Education D.C. 
1871, Department jt Interior Report 1911, Strayer ,G. The Report of a 
Survey of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Washington D.C. 
G.P.O. 1947, Hereafter referred to as the Straver Report . 
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The relationship between the school board and the District of 
Columbia municipal government has frfiijuently been less than harmonious, 
although this situation is not uncommon among fiscally dependent urban 
school systems. While budget deliberations have\)een the usual focus 
of conflicts, the Board s relationship with tlie office of the Corporation 
Counsel has also been a jsource of conflict. The Corporation Counsel 
represents the Dist^'ri^ttgovernment in any legal questions. During the 
litigation surrounding the Supreme Court 1954 decision on segregated 
education-, the District of Columbia was a defendant in one of the five 
cases argued, before the Court. The Corporation Counsefl failed to 
consult the administration or the Board for consensus, and instead 
prepared, a defense which at times was ^ip conflict with the public 
record established by the Board aind the administration. Again during 
the Hobson v> Hansen lawsuits, Board members repeatedly were dis- 
satisfied with the *legal representation they received. Particularly 

during the second Hobson case of 1970-71, the Board did not feel in 
I 

control of the attorney defending the school system. The objectives of 
the Corporation Counsel attorney often seemed at variance with those of 
the Board and, on occasion he made decisions without first clearing them with 
all Board members. ^ Congress refused to jirovide funds for the Board 

to hire its own attorney. Thus, the Board was forced to stumble through; 
.critical proceedings without having confidence in its legal coinsel. 



1. Boiling V. Sharpe , op.cit. 
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2. See Jerome A. Contee The Politics of Educational Decision Making 
for K-12 Public Education An Washington, D..C. > Ph.D. dissertation, 
Syracuse University, 1974. < 

gj^^- 3. For more details on the court proceedings see Chapter III, p. 54. 



The Societal Context ^ 

\ : 

I , * . 

Washington, D.C. is not only a^black southern city, it is the 
largest black city, in the United States and has held that distinction 
since l?57^^^J^/herea^^ after World War II the population was 

approximately two-thirds white and one-third black, by the time Julius 
Hobson went to court in 1966 those proportions had been almost completely 
reversed^, At that time, the District's schools were 90 percent black; in 
1973-74 they were 96 percent black. Washington's black population is 
heterogeneous — many affluent families, many well educated middle class 
professionals, and a large number of impoverished families. 

The critical realities that continually characterized the admini- 
stration of the District's schools were white apathy if not overt racisir, 
toward _,the plight of black schools and the tight control of the purse 
strings by predominantly white southern Congressmen* The effect 'on the 
schools in the black division was not surprising* There were chronic 
problems: 1* old buildings (as the* white population moved to new 

communities, blacks moved to abandoned white areas and old white schools 
^ 1 

were turned over to the blacks ), 2. 'overcrowding which resulted in. 
high pupil/teacher ratios and low per pupil expenditures, and 3* 
irreleva^it curricula. The result was inequality of educational oppor- 
tunities for black children. In addition, the black school division 



1. From> 1935 the white public school population declined in the 

District while the black increased, *no 'substantial effort was 
•being made to increase facilities for black students. For example, 
in 1950, 7j358 white students attended 7 high schools across the city, 
5,00] black students attended 3 high schools,* two of them across the 
street from each other and the third a few blocks away.*' 
•'D*.C. Public Schools, 1954-1973," D.C. Citizens for Better Public 
Education Draft, July 1973 

16 . ^ 
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adopted a policy of devoting a large percentage of its meager resources 

! , '' . 

to those schools it considered were serving the most promising students. 

The social stratification of Washington's black community and the 

severe problems associated with 'those schools serving the' poorest children have 

historically influenced the attitudes and aspirations of the District's 

predominantly black teaching staff. Like their white counterparts, 

black middle class teachers preferred the"rewards" that' came from 

teaching in schools serving pupils who .were more easily motivated to 

2 ' . 

learn. The preferred " administrative and teaching assignments were 

in such Schools in both divisions. Indeed, one of the outcomes of 
Judge Wright's 1967 decree whrch called 'for more faculty integration 
appears to have been the movement of a number of highly- trained and 
experienced black teachers to the predominantly white schools West of the 
Park. 

Inte rest Groups 

. I 

I 

In a typical political environment, interest groups play . important 
roles in setting agendas for public debate and influencing policy de- 
cisions. The interest groups in the District tend to fall into four 
broad categories: ^ 

1. Those that are especially concerned with general education 
policy and whose charters focus specifically on education 
issues or interests— Iiome and School Associations, P.T.A., 
the D.C. Citzens for Better Public Education, etc. 

2. A second group of organizations that are concerned with 
education but whose involvement is generally related to 
specific professional self interests—The Washington 
Teachers Union, the District Education Association, the 



1. Green, 1967. This policy allowed for the creation of an elite group 
within the black system. See, Sewell, T. "A Case of Black Excellence," 
Public Interest, Spring 1974. Integration threatened not only the elitism 
^ of the whites but ^alsfo that of blacks. 

ERIC 2. Greenberg, D. , McCall, J., Analysis of the Educational Person n el System : 
Haapaaaffl Teacher Mobility in San Diego , Rand Corporation, 1971. / 



District Education Association,/ the Council of School ' 
Of f icersj etc, 

3. Organizations concerned with a cross section of civic 
affairs that have education components more or less 
active as specific school issues are generated around 
the city — League of Women Voters, Urban League, N.A.A.C.P., 
Civic Associations, etc. / 

4. The ''surprise actors" -defined by Bailey as "individuals and 
associations engaged in pursuits not normally aligned with 
public' schools but which for numerous ^nd subtle reasons'* 
become involved in educational issues. Julius Hobson, who 
worked virtually alone in his opposition to the Board of 
Education and Superintendent Hansen is a case in point.^ 

Following school integration there was a concerted effort on the 

part of most educational interest groups to work together to encourage 

Congress to increase financial support of the public school system. It 

was not until the early sixties that dissension began to develop over 

school policies-r-most especially tracking — and groups supporting and 

opposing the superintendent and his policies began to emerge. Another 

cause for the weakening of the coalition of the various types of interest 

"groups was the growing lack of confidence in educational professionalism 

on the part of citizen groups. This factor, coupled with the growi'ig 



Bailex, et.aL . , Schoolmen and Politics , Syracuse University Press, 
1962,: p. 23. 1 

2. Although many groups including local branches of national civil rights 
. . organizations were concerned about issues that Hobson addressed in 
his 1967 vsuit, they 'did not join him in the court case; Possibly 
the failure to form a coalition of education and civil, rights interest 
groups on behalf of change^ in the District could be attributed to Hobson 
.himself. In 1966, the Negro establishment in Washington was certainly 
more fearful than enthusiastic about shouts of "black power" and Hobsoil's 
stancewas seen as strident and aggressive by many more moderate advocates 
of change. Our interviews disclosed that, for many of the interest 
groups, Hobson, not the educational issue he was pursuing, was the source 
of the controversy. In addition, Hobson did not want to litigate "by 
committee." He wanted to conttol the' litigation. 
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militancy of the union in voicing its self interest (at times in 
conflict with community goals) fended to lessen cooperative interest 
feroup activities petitioning Congress\for a common purpose. 

While there has been considerable iijterest group activity in- 
educational affairs in Washington, there" are several factors in the ' 
• educational-political environment of the District of Columbia' ^ 
that have served to inhibit the sustained involvement of interest 
groups in educational policy decisions. 

First, the peculiar relationship to Congress and absence of a 
local elected government were critical factors. Since the Congress 
and the President governed the^ city with no elected representation 
from the District residents} the citizens clid not have the clout of the 
ballot box when they petitioned the Congressmen on the District Com- 
mittee concerning the educational needs of the District. In additiqh, 
until 1973, the House District Committee was dpminated by conservative, 
and at times blatantly racist Southern Congressmen who were generally 
unresponsive to , the needs of the black citizens of the pistrict of Columbia, 

Hobson has indicated that the relationship of the District to 

Congress may well be responsible for the lack of, community participation: 

I am suggesting that there is a great deal of apathy in this 

community which I have not found in other communties. I 

came out of a southern conmunity where people are economically 

much worse off than they are here, but there is one advantage 

m bexng, economically worse off; you can identify yourself- 

you know who you are, and where you are, and where you need to go. 



1. In 1972 the District was able to elect a non voting d elegate to 
the House of Representatives. 
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It seems in Washington we have great frustrations, a middle 
class white and Negro frustrated group. There is apathy; 
there is no question about it; on any social problem that' 
you ra'ise, and then there is fear. Everybody works fjor the 
Government. I work for the Government myself, and they feel, 
that if you do this and work for the Government, if you fight 
for what is supposed to be, it will hurt you.-^ 

Second, the absence of an active academic community with susta;Lned 
involvement in local educational affairs. In the states that he studied. 
Bailey has indicated that academics play a significant role in influ- 
encing educational policy. This was not the case in the District. In 
fact, when the school board or the Congress commissioned studies on 

alternative educational policies, or fact-finding investigations of the 

3 - 

school system, they selected academics from outside the D.C. area. 

• Third, the monolithic nature of the system. The fact that there 
was only a single district comprising the education system, ^nd the 
superintendent of that system functioned as both Iftcal and state chief 
educafional officer tended further to decrease interest group parti- 
cipation. There was no state agency to address concerning the competing 
interests of various citizen groups. Toe superintendent presented him- 
self as the beneficent representative of all the children; however, until 

4 

1968 he was beholden to the wishes of an appointed school Board and the 
Congress. 



1. Pucinski, op. cit. p. 252. 

2. Bailey, ££. cit . p. 22. 
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3. Strayer, o p. cit .; Passow, H. Towards Creating a Model Urban School 
System; A Study of the District of Columbia Public Schools . Columbia 
University Press, 1970, hereafter cited as the Passow Report ; A Possible 
Reality — A Design for the Attainment of High Academic Achievement for 

the Students of the Public Elementary and Junior High Schools of the 
District of Columbia . Prepared by a Task Force drawn from the staFf of 
the Metropolitan Applied Research Center, Inc., 1970, hereafter cited 
. as' the Clark Plan . 

4. Interviews with community representatives and members of active edu- 
cational interest groups. See appendix. i 
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Finally, community apathy: The absence bf a locally elected 

government may have been partially responsible for the lack of communit 

participation. Hobson -has suggested that the deplorable state of 

educational affairs alone could not move the community: 

...the community hasn't rallied. I don't know what is the 
problem.- I don't know. how to organize the community. You 
see,. I am not a mystic, -and I don't have any facades of 
religion around which I can make this argument. I just , 
present the facts, and those who go along vith them wilf 
follow. If I had a collar or a cap and gown, and an aura 
of mysticism and mystery I think we maybe could pull the ■ 
community together, but I am 'inclined to believe, and this 
belief is based on dealing with many issues, the poverty 
program, segregation, the segregated private schools, 
employnient downtown here, that the community does not buy 
these facts...! don't know what it would take to cause this 
entire community to come together and work on this problem.^ 

When the community did in fact become involved, there was"a 

tendency for the interest to be short-lived. The participants "burned 

out" after one -fight. "Apparently, in many instances the time spent 

in dealing with the educational bureaucracy does not provide the result! 

sought. Thus, many "active" members of interest groups and Education 

Task Forces are new- participants determined to change a system that the 

last "generation" (life cycles of 2 or 3 years) has' abandoned in 
2 

frustration. " 

In the remainder of this chapter we will briefly examine the role 
of interest groups and othex forces in dealing with the problems of 
desegregation and, the equitable distribution of resources in the 
District of Columbia public schools. .. ^ 



1. . Pucinski Report, supra , p. 251. 

2. Interviews with community' representatives and members of active 
edcuational interest groups. See appendix.' 



The Dfesegration Issue 

|ncouraged by three significant factors, a definite momentum for 
desegregation emerged after World War II. First, with ► government jobs 
opening up for blacks in the forties,^ many graduates of the District's 
schools found themselves ill-equipped to compete with whites. 
Second, achievement testing both within the school system and » 
by the Array had demonstrated that the test scores of children in 
black schools were below national norms^ Finally, in Washington's 
political climate the dual system of black and white divisions became 
an embarrassment in the capital city of a country that had so 
recently fought, with t^he assistance of its black population, -a war 
supposedly intended to make the world safe from- racism and fascism. 

Black parents, distressed at the conditi6ns in their schools, 
appealed to the Board of Education for permission to send their 
children to partly empty white schools in their neighborhoods. When th^ 
petition was rejected, they filed court actions based on the Con- 
gressional acts of the 1870*s guaranteeing blacks educational privileges 

3 

equal to whites. The first suit, Carr v. Coming filed in 1947., 
requested, the transfer of Mr. Carr's daughter from the overcrowded 
Browne Jr. High School to a nearby under-enrolled white school. A 



1. Washington in the 1940' s was virtually a segregated city. Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, in 1941, -signed an Executive Order on Fair 
Employment Practices. which had some effect in opening up government 
jobs in Washington.; 

2. Green, op. cit. 

3. Carr v. Cprniing ^ 182 F 2d 14 (USCA D.^. Cir. 1950). 
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second suit Browne Jr. High School J>TA v. Mardeburger^ quickly followed, 

taking the same stance. The^Board of Education responded by creating 

\ 

space in an abandoned building to handi^^the overflow of students at 
Browne, so in 1948, the court dismissed the suits and declared the 
plaintiffs' grievances satisfied in both cases. -Because of the great 
number of inequalities "that still existed, the plaintiffs decided 
to appeal. Again, the suit was based on equalizing the schools 
rather than eliminating the dual school system. 

In response to pressure from local citizens, Congress in 1948 com- 
missioned George Strayer of Columbia University to conduct "a complete 
survey of the public school system, of the District of Columbia with 
respect to the adequacy of the present .plant and personnel, as well 
as educational methods and practices..."^ 

Although it -did not directly^ecommend desegregation, the Straver 
Ee^oiJL pointed to several administrative and. personnel problems that 
were destined to be difficult to cure and imperative to deal with 
once the District's schools began the process of desegregation. The^ 
report clearly documented the problems created by a dual school system 
tHat had distributed its resources inequitably for almost one 
hundred years. Black schools were overcrowded and understaffed , they 
were lacking kindergartens and other services and were generally 
housed in inadequate and inferior buildings. The effect of the 
Stravpr Report was significant: 



1.' Browne Jr. Hig h School PTA v. ' I-lardeburger. 183 F 2d 14' fUSCA D C 
Cir. 1950). * * 

'2. Strayer, _op." cit. 
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...(it) drove home to formerly oblivious whites many un- 
paltable facts. The most revealing* dealt with the quality 
of schooling provided at every level in both the white 
and the colored divisions. The experts found numerous 
things. *wrong with the white schools, but the colored, though 
as good as those in other cities with segregated systems, 
were so far inferior to the white that the Strayer group 
recommended for a start allotting to the former three 
quarters of the entire budget for physical plants... 

The matter-of-factness and lack of moralizing of the report 
added to its impact on white readers. Tax-conscious citi- 
zens, moreover, go.t a new understanding of the monetary- 
costs of supporting a dual system. And the Strayer data 
verified a central thesis of the National Committee on 
Segregation, that the separate schools underlay the city's 
entire social structure. ^ 

In 1941 the Roman Catholic parochial schools were desegregated 
with little objection. The maintenance of separate but equal facili- 
ties was becoming increasingly untenable, and although the trial court 
decision in Carr v. Coming was affirmed on appeal. Judge Edgerton 
wro,te a dissenting opinion which argued: 

Independently of objective differences between white and colored 
schooling, school segregation means discrimination against 
Negroes for two distinct reasons. (1) By preventing a dominant 
majjDrity and, a depressed minority from learning each other's 
ways, school segregation inflicts a 'greater economic and social 
handicap on the minority than on the majority. It aggravates 
the disadvantages -of Negroes ancl helps to preserve their ' " 
subordinate status. (2) School segregation is humiliating to 
Negroes. Courts have sometimes denied that segregation implies 
inferiority..". One might as well say that the whites who apply 
insulting epithets to Negroes do not consider them, inferior... 
Both whites and Negroes know that enforced segregation in 
schools exists because the people who impose it consider - 
colored -children unfit to associate with white children*^ 

4 

In 1951 another suit, Boiling v Sharpe , was brought against the 



l". Green, o£. cit . , p. 301. 
1: Ibid., p.- 302. 

3. Carr v. Corning , supra, 32-33. 

/ 

4. ' Boiling, 0£. cit ,- / 
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District, thi§ time alleging that the current statute providing for 
Separate schools provided no relief for blacks. This case was 
argued before the Supreme Court as a companion case with Brown v. 
Board of Education and three other state cases and. was decided on the 
same day,. May 17, 1954. 

By the early 1950' s; the move for desegregation had become 
stronger. In 1951, the Washington Posr.^ editorially supported de- 
segregated education. The District School Board, which had a 

long history of avoiding controversy, was placed in> a very /un- . 
comfortable position by the pending lawsuits: 

They were living in a "goldfish bowl," wrote one of the 
. staff of the American Firends Service Committee. "Since ■ 
community opinion was sharply divided, they could tkke 
no steps without serious criticism. They were guided by 
the opinion pf the corporation counsel that they were 
operating under a mandate from Congress to operate such 
a system." Questions arose in legal circles about 
the correctness of^the Corporation Counsel's interpretation . 
but the Board of Education, like the District commissioner 
believed in playing sa^e: appropriations after/ all came 
'from the Hill.'' " 

/ 

The school system, sensing that desegregation 'was inevitable 
.and that the question was not "if" but "when", began in 1952 to plan 
for merging the dual system into a unified system. On May 17, 1954 
the Supreme Court handed down its momentous decision and scarcely a 
week later, on May 25th, the Board of Education announced that 



1. Washington Post, 1/2/51. The Star did not support the move for 
integration. 

2. Green, o£. cit . , p. 304. 
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desegregated schools would open at the start oE the next school year. ^ 

The obstacles in the path pf a successful transition to desegregated\ 

\ 



schools were considerable. As |Swaira^" has indicated they " eluded: \ 

1. A history of segregation perpetuating racism and prejudice 
in the ethos of the community. 

2. The suburban building boom encouraging the white flight to 
the suburbs. 

3. The lack of strong leadership in local government character- 
ized by appointed rather than elected government officials. 

A. Prejudicial policies by jbankers, real estate salemen and 
the urban renewal agency, which tended to ;^reate pockets 
' of intense overcrowding in the District as well as de^ facto 
segregated housing patterns. 



1. The Board issued a 5 point policy statement which Indicated: a) 
cjppointments, transfers, promotions, etc., of personnel would be 
made on the basis of merit not race, b) "no pupil of the public 
school shall be favored or discriminated against in any matter 
or in any manner respecting his or her relationship to the 
schools by reason of race or color, c) attendance of pupils 
residing within school boundaries hereafter to be established shall 
not be permitted at schools located beyond such boundaries except 
for the most necessitous reasons or for the public convenience, 
and in no event for reasons related to the racial characteristics 
of the school within the boundaries in which the pupil resides," 
d) no records were to be kept by race (this was later reversed 
•because records were needed in order to show compliance with the 
court order) and e) buildings were to be used without regard to 
color or race. Reid, Desegregation o£ the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia , 'M.A. Howard University, 1971 

2l Swaim, M.S., Desegregation of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, M.A. Howard University, 1971. Swaira comments in the 
preface that it was her research in this thesis that caused her to be 
interested In serving on the school board. She was elected in 
1968 and served until May 1974, when she resigned to run for the 
city council. 
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5. Tne history of poor quality, overcrowding, and irrelevant 
curriculum in many of the schools, particularly those in ^ 
Negro areas.. 

6. The failure of training programs designed to assist person- 
nel in the transition from segregated to desegregated' school- 
ing to reach more than 5% of the target population. 

7. The bitter fights prior to the desegregation order over the 
transfer of buildings from the white to the colored divisions. 

8. The posture of Superintendent Corning towards desegregation. 
Although Coming was careful in his statements not trb offend the 

black community, there was considerable question about-the enthusiasm 
or lacH thereof, with which he approached the task of desegregation. His 
desegregation plan was considerably weaker -than the Board's May 25th 
policy statement. ^ 

On the other hand, there were also factors within the community 
that made the "transition easier, and perhaps accounted for the fact 
that desegregation was finally achieved with no violence in the community. 
Civic organizations and some news media had endorsed desegregation and 
had been widely publicizing its virtues. Thus, when the desegregation 
ruling ordered by the court was handed down in 1954, the District" 
schools were not caught unaware. They had been expecting desegregation 
and planning for the inevitable had begun. Hansen, then assistant 
superinte/ident for Division I, had prepared a "Handbook on Intergroup 
Education," which was touted by the civic organizations that were 
working to change attitudes and pave the way to a smooth transition to 
desegregation. 

In addition, a plan for physically desegregating the two systems 
had been drgwn up in 1954. The Corning Plan , named as it was for the 
then Superintendent of Schools, called for integrated schooling on the 
basis of a neighborhood school policy. Geographic boundaries were 



traced around each school and the children who lived within those 
bouridaries were required to go to those schools ♦ The plan, adopted by 
the Board during the sununer of 195A , amended their original commitment 
by allowing students to exercise an "optional feature.""^ This 
"optional feature" permitted students to remain at the school they 
had attended in 1953-54 even if that school was not in the geographic 
boundary in which they lived. Thus, whites who lived in predominantly 
black residential areas could avoid integrating into a majority black 
school by remaining at their fo'rraerly white school. 

la addition to the optional feature arrangement, several other 
policy decisions of the Board tended to militate against total desegre- 
gation. One of these was the creation of "optional zones." Optional - 
zones permitted students to transfer from their own geographic area to 
under-enrolled schools, all of which were in predominantly white areas 
There was no provision for transportation of students wishing to 
transfer and, thus, only the white and more affluent black students 
tended to transfer. This policy generally created another "escape" 
valve for whites- ^' ^ 

The Board provided a third loophole for whites wishing to avoid 

integration "psychological stress." T\\is policy allowed children 

who were "seriously upset" by the prospect of integration to transfer 

white schools. Comprehensive professional validation of psychic 
♦ * 

1. Swaim's thesis which uses the minutes of Board meetings as a 

primary source is invaluable ^not only for the detail concerning 
the proposal, but also the positions and personalities of the 
various Board members who voted on proposals brought before 
. the Board. 
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distress did not appear to be required; the mere profession of " 
difficulty earned the child a transfer* 

' As '.'ith the -earlier desegregation of the Catholic parochial 
schooS^g, there was^emarkably little comraotior. when the schools 
opened in the fall, \xcept for minor disruptions at two high schools 



that were over after the first few days,^ the initial desegregation 
of the schools passed without violence. or other negative incidents. 

There was, however, another* clear reaction to the 1954' Supreme 
Court ruling, and that was the proverbial "white flight." Prior to 
the Boiling decision . the white population, especially in the 
elementary schools, had remained relatively stable. In 1953, 56.8% 
of the student population was white. In the fall of 1954, when the 
schools r;eopened, there were 3,500 fewer whites than in the 
previous spring ~ 2,764 of those leaving were elementary school 
children. Between 1954 and 1964, the number of white in the school' 
system decreased by 21,000. ihere was ^ loss of 16,000 from the 
elementary schools.. By 1965, the white population in the school 
system had dropped to just a shade over 10%:^ 

^White flight, increasing de facto segregation in housing 



1. Green op. cit. , reported: "Supposedly, school psychologists were 
to examine the evidence of psychic damage to every applicant for 
a transfer, but no case , the head psychologist averred, was ever 
referred to her or her staff; parental pressure sufficed to effect 
the move (Emphasis added)." p. 330, 

2. Reid, op. cit . . Swaim, op. cit . 

3. Marvin Cline testimony, Pucinski Report, supra , p. 322. 

4.. Official student enrollm{>nt records from D.C. public schools 
as cited by Cline (Pucin$ki Report, p. 322). 
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patterns, and the open enrollment policy tended to reduce the amount of 
desegregation, especially for poor black children, that actually 
occurred.^ Ten years after integration was begun, 13 elementary school 
buildings were -90-100% white; 126 were 90-100% black; and 39 were 
integrated. Thus, of the 185 elementary buildings open in 1964, 75% 
were virtually segregated.^ 

Staff Desegregation 
Desegregation of faculty was considerably more gradual than that 
'of the students. The Board had adopted a policy on teacher transfers 
that assured that: 1. teacher assignments and transfers would be made 

on -merit not race and 2. any relocation of teaching staff would 

' 2 
be pursuant to the usual Board policies governing teacher transfers. 

This decision,, in effect, severely limited the extent to which 

desegregation of faculty could be achieved by moving teachers, 

rhe initial assignment of elementary teachers was almost solely 
within the purview of the Department of Elementary Instruction. 
Principals could recruit in their own area, but generally the Department 
made the decision^^concerDi^^-'iJ^r^^ teacher assignments. Because 

as late as 1967 no black principal had been assigned to a predominantly^ 
white school, it was unlikely that faculty integration would be 
hastened through- principal recruitment. 

The personnel procedures followed as late as 1967 may also help 
ta explain why no black principal had ever been assigned to a 



It 



1. Official school data submitted to Pucinski Committee, Pucinski 
Report, supra , p. 9. 

t 

2. May 25, 1954 School Board Meeting, 
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predominantly wliite elementary school. A principal vacancy was 

i 

advertised, and, people applied. As Judge Wright noted in his . 
decision, a credentialing committee examined the candidates' 
"credentials, experience, this, that and the other thing, and 
made recommendations to the Board. Onte a person was approved for a \ 
principalship by the Boated, the Department o^f Elementary Instruction 
made the assignment. That such procedures for teacher assignment 
limited staff -desegregation ca'TbTlt tested to in the figures on 
teacher and principal placement tHat Hobson presented to the court 
in his 1967 suit against the school system. 

, At the administrative and supervisory level, desegregation did nojt 
fare much better. Hobson, for example, testified before the Pucinski 
subcommittee in 1965 that in some ways things were better before the 
1954 decision. In 1965 all eight of the assistant superintendents 
for curriculum were white whereas under segregation, blacks in Division 
II held policymaking positions regarding, the curriculum presented to - 



2 

black children. 



With the desegregation of schools, some of the effects of 100 
years of neglect of the education of black children became evident. One 
such effect, the academic performance of black children, became a critical 



issue. 



1. Hobson I, p. 430. Citing a witness (from Tr. 2966). The policy of 
essentially unspecified criteria for promotion to advanced positions 
plus the policy of -advertising available positions only within the ' 
District, had led by. the late fifties and early, sixfies to a school 
system wi^h considerable in-breeding. Many of the blacks in 
supervisory positions We related to others in those positions or 
to families of blacks powerful in other D.C. governmental affairs 
For^.advancement of whites in "the old days" it was fel\t one had 
to come through" the white Anacostia schools. 

^^SZ^Z;. ^J^^''" -Vision- rx 



Tracking 

: i 

Carl Hansen, who became Superintendent of Schools in 1957, 
proposed a solution, known as "ttac^king^^ the 
differences in educational attainment and experience of the children 
in the D.C. schools. Tracking was first introduced* in 1955-56 into the 
high schools, but it quickly filtered downr^o the elementary ^schools, 
where ultimately children might be locked JbaGo tracks^ as early ,aS the 
first grade, l^rtiile on paper the tracking system appealed to the 
educational theory of dealing wtth individual differences, in ^ 
practice it tended to segregate students within\tfie vsame building 
into four educational tracks. , Although theoretically, children could 
move from one track to a higher track, in practice virtually everyone 
remained in his original classification. For example, data presented 
to the Pucinski subcommittee^ indicated that in 1962' only 3 percent 
of the District's pupils had^moved from their original assignments. 
As late as 1965, after criticism' of tracking rigidity had forced the - 
superintendent to make modifications, only a shade more than 6 percent 

s ^ It 

changed tracks. 

^ When first introduced tracking met little resistance from the black' 
community. There was general agreement that the schools must do ^ 
something to deal with the wide divergences in experiences and 
cultural backgrounds of pupils. But in addition to the rigidity of 
assignments, abuses~which seemed to be inherent in the District's 
tracking procedures became known, and considerable opposition to the 
plan was raised in the community. Such alleged abuses included the 
apparent assignment of pupils to tracks for reasons other than 
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ability; testing procedures that used ijrrelevant and invalid ins^ru-- 
ments; curriculum in the lower tracks that limited children to/ 
"blue collar" jobs; the availability of: honprs tracks only 1/ 
certain schools; and the stigmatization of pupils accordirig to their 
placement."^ In addition, as a direct^^eiult of investigations into 
pie manner in which the District scjiools managed tracking, information 
about the unequal distribution o^'^resources to schools serving 
predominantly poor black pupil,/ was uncovered"; 

In 1964 the Urban League^resented a report to the Board of 
Education in which the educational problems in the District were 
analyzed and recommendations made about dealing with those problems. 
The League recommended among othef things the creation of educational 
parks, pairing of schools, the involuntary transfer of students from 
overcroVded inner city schools to the underutilized predominantly white 
schools, and the changing of attendance zone boundaries. Moreover, the 
League cautioned the Board that a "color blind" school policy was 
not sufficient, but rather the Board had the duty to consider racial 
issues in its policy decisions to insure against discrimination.^ 
Finally, the report recommended the establishment of a permanent 
Advisory Council on Integration that would be empowered "to collect 
all pertinent data and evaluate current and future conditions in the 
light of this objective — integration." ^ The Board did not act 
upon any of the League's recommendations. 



1. Testimony before the Pucinski Committee presents a considerable 
range of the criticism against the Tracking System. 

2. For further information on concepts see Board minutes, 6/23/64, 
reprinted Pucinski op. cit* , p. 837. 
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Objections to tracking were growing. By the mid 1960's in the 
Pucinski hearings on poverty in Washington, there was considerable 
testimony from a broad spectrum of the Washington community opposing 
the District's tracking policies.^ The Committee's hearings pro- 
vided a convenient vehicle through which once again criticism could 
be focused on the District's schools, programs, and leadership. In 
effect, public attitudes towards the District had come full circle 
in the ten years since 1954. Following the Boiling decision, the 
District's white school administrators had been painted by the 
'liberal national press and educational establishment as courageous 
men moving quickly to desegregate the schools .and create a "model 
for the nation.'* By 1964 the vision that was emerging was that of 

a school system in need of fresh leadership. 

i 

Superintendent Hansen, Who had built a national reputation on 
the basis of his leadership and policies in the District, and whose 
books and writings received wide ciWulation in the education community, 
was hard pressed to defend his policies . \ Jut by limiting access to 
information about educational programs, to the l^oard as well as the 
community,. and by issuing reports extolling the success of his policies, 
Hansen had masked the reality of his difficulties. On the one hand 
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1. After hearing all of the testimony the Pucinski Committee detailed 
steps that it believed the District would have to take if it were 
to retain the tracking system. However, the final statement on 
tracking in the Report noted, "The Committee believes, ^however, 
that everything being equal, the track system should be droppad and 
some method developed to deal with ability grouping without 
s.tigmatizing a youngster for the rest of his life." p. 68. 
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ability; testing procedures that,.used irrelevant and invalid instru- 
ments; curriculum in the lower tracks that limited children to 
"blue collar" j^obs; the availability of honors tracks only in 
certain ^schools; and the sti^atization of pupils according to their 
placement. ^n addition, as a direct result of investigations into 
the manner in which the District schools mtoaged tracking, information 
about the unequal distribution of resources to schools serving 
predominantly poor black pupils was'ungoYered, 

In 1964 the Urban League presen/ed a report to the Board of 
Education in which the educational pjroblems in the District- were 
analyzed and recommendations made about dealing with- those problems. 
The League recommended among other things the creation of educational 
parks, pairing of schools, the involuntary transfer of students from 
overcrowded inner city schools to the underutilized predominantly white 
schools, and the changing of attendance zone bounda;ries. Moreover, the 
League cautioned the Board that a "color blind" school policy was 
not sufficient, but rather the Board had the duty to consider racial 
issues in its policy decisions to insure against discrimination. , 
finally, the report recommended the establishment of a permanent 
Advisory Council on . Integration that would be empowered "to collect 
all pertinent data and evaluate current .and* future conditions in the 
light of this objective ~ integration." ^ The Board did not act 
upon any of the League's recommendations. 

' ' * > e 

1. Testimony before the .Pucinski Committee presents a considerable 
range' of the criticism against the Tracking System. 

2. ' For further information on concepts see Board minutes, 6/23/64, 

reprinted Pucinski op^. cit . , p. 837. 



Objections to tracking were growing. By the mid 1960 's in the 
Pucinski hearings on poverty in Washington, there was considerable 

testimony /rom a broad spectrum ^of the Washington community opposing 
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the District s. tracking policies, ' The Committee s hearings pro- 

vided a convenient vehicle through which once again criticism could 

be focused on the District's schools, programs, and leadership. In 

effect, public attitudes towards the District had come full circle 

in the ten years since 1954, Following the Boiling decision, the ^ 

District's white school administrators had been painped by the 

liberal national press and educational establishment as courageous 

men moving quickly to desegregate* the schools and create a "modej 

for the nation," By 1964 the vision that wa^. emerging was that of 

a school system in need of fresh leadership. 

Superintendent Hansen, who had built a national reputation on if*^ 

the basis of his leadership and policies in the District, and whose 

books and writings received wide circulation in the education community, 

was hard pressed* to defend his policies. But by limiting access to 

information about educational programs, to the Board as well as the 

community, and by issuing reports extolling the success of his policies, 

Hansen had masked the reality of his difficulties. On the one hand , 



1, After hearing all of the testimony the Pucinski Committee detailed 
steps that it believed the District would -have to take if it were 
to retain the tracking system. However, the final statement. on 
tracking in the Report noted, "The Committee believes, however, 
that everything;' being equal, the track system should be dropped and 
some method /developed to deal with- ability grouping without 
stigmatizing a youngster for the rest of his life," p. 68. 
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the Superintendent claimed the massive problems as justification for 
the tracking system; on the other, he issued reports concluding that 
tracking was admirably meeCing jieeds (implying that no mass/ve 
problems existed). Although by 1965 he did acknowledge somj diffi- 
culties with tracking - the^ack of suitable testing proced^^s for 
assigning pujjjLls 'and the locking of pupils into tracks once they were 
assigned - his critics claimed that he never would admit the dis- , 
criminatory characteristi-cs of tracking or the inequitable distribution 
- of school resources.^ This situation set the stage for litigation. \ 

Sunnnary ^ ^ 

For 100 years! f"ollowing the Civil War, the District did not 
provide comparablef resources to the black children in its schools. 
Educational issueKere typically played out in black versus white" terms. 
Finally, altho.gA Hobson was an activist and was impatient with the 
litigation approach taken by the civil rights organizations, the courts - 
had historically-been a prime force in setting or resolving educational ^ 
policy questions, and once again tho^e who had been so frustrated by 
appeals to Congress, the Board of Education and the school administration 
turned to the courts. 



1. Pucinski Report, supra , (pp. 255-257, pp. 633-635) 
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\ ' ' CHAPTER III 

• EVENTS ON THE ROAD TO EQUALIZATION 

Aft^ almost 11 years of unequal schools and 12 years following 
the Supreme Court's desegregation decisions in Brown and Boiling , the' 
stage was set for the' next round of legal battles designed to both define 
and implement equarlj.ty of opportunity in the District's schools. ""The set- 
ting was clear: an unresponsive bureaucracy; a sense of apathy, complacency, 
or defeatism in the community; an immobil^e or ineffective Congress.; and a 
black school district servin'g a largely black stateless city. And the 
principal actors were in place: Superintendent- Hansen, with his committment 
to tracking ; Julius Hobson, the determined loner out to ''turn around*' the 
system; and Federal Judge J. Skelly VJright, who ovei: the next 7 years 
determined the ground rules by which a 130,000 pupil school district would 
be managed. ' . • • 

This chapter reviews the eventSL from 1966, just prior to Judge Wright's 
first Hobson opinion, through June of 1971 when the Board of Education was 
faced '.with the t;ask of implementing the equalization decree. We describe 
the activities — the arguments, responses, roles of interest groups — >^ 
as well as the outcomes of the 1967 decision that led Julius Hobson to re- 
turn to court in 1970. 

\ . 

Hobson I: The Elimination of Tracking 

* 

Frustrated by his inability to change the Board of Education policy 
through information, reason, public pressure, or Congressional . intervention, 
Julius Hobson turned to the Federal courts. In 1966 Hobson sued the Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of Schools of the District of Columbia, 
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.claiming that they were discriminating against J^or and black children and 

•were denying chose children an equal educational opportunity. Kobson cited 

as evidence of discrimination the Boar(/'s policies e\^cially those 

concerning the allocation of resources, \the assignment \f personnel, the use 
\ — 
of optional zones and the tracking of pupils. 

Whereas the Board in 1954 had, in fesponse to Boiling \oved force- 

" * \ 

fully and directly to abandon the de jure segregation by eliminating Divisions 
I and II, in 1966 the District contended that the rights of "pobr and black 
children were not violated because Board policies had no deliberate intent 
to discriminate. Rather, the Board^ argued, the problems brought before 
the court stemmed from the legacy of a segregated social system, not from 
deliberate District action, in rejecting the argument the court noted:; 

^ 

The arbitrary quality of thoughtlessness can be as disastrous 
and unfair to private rights and the public interest as the 
perversity of a willful scheme. ^ 

^ Judge Wright ruled against the school system, focusing on issues 

of both de jure and de facto segregation. In finding discrimination in the 

disbursement of regular budget funds^ to predominantly poor and black 

schools, the court held such disbursements to be in violation of the 

constitutional equal protection requirements of the Fifth Amendment. 

If whites and Negroes or rich and poor are to be consigned to 
32parate schools in the District, of Columbia^, pursuant to what- 
ever policy, the minimum the Constitution will require 



1. Hob son I, p. 497. 

2. See' Chapter V, p. 88: for explanation of "regular funds." 
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and guarantee is that for their objectively measurable aspect 
the schools should be run on a basis of a real equali\ty, at 
least unless any inequalities are' adequately justified. ^ 

But the court did not move directly to correct these inequalities in 

the allocation of school resources. Rather, it assumed that ^other ^remedies 

would suffice: integration of faculty, busing for relief ot overcro<;7ding 

and elimination of the optional attendance zones could 5e expected to reduce 

the unequal disbursement of funds. 

The teacher inequalities need, no direct rectification at 
this time — the school system will soon be integrating its 
faculties. Compliance with this provision will necessarily 
encompass the reassignment of a number of white teachers 
currently serving at predominantly white schools. Since - . 

in general these are the best educated, longest-experienc jd ] \ 
and highest salaried teachers in the system, integration 
will also serve as a vehicle for equalizing the faculty. 2 

And, ' 

The remedy to be provided^against the discriminatory 
policy of the defendants ' school administration ^must' 
center primarily on pupil assignment, teacher assignment 
and the track system. The -overcrowding in the Negro^ ^ 
schools results frpm pupil assigimentand the differences 
in the per pupil expenditure results in'^the main from the 
assignment of the more highly paid teachers to the pre- 
dominantly white schools. Consequently, corrective mea- 
sures designed to reduce pupil and teacher racial segrega- 
tion should also reduce overcrowding in the Negro schools 
as well as the pupil expenditure differential favoring 
the white children."^ 

On the basis of the data presented by Hobson^ concerning the segregation' 
of black and white faculties, the expenditure system, and the loopholes,' 
operating within the neighborhood scl)^ol desegregation plan. Judge Wright 
. ordered the Board of Education to: 



1. Hobson I at 496, 
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2. Ibid , ac 499. 

3. Ibid , at 515. 
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!• cease operating the Track System, 

2. eliminate optional zones, 

3. provde transportation of volunteering students from over- 
crowded schools in Anacostia, to under-utilized schools West 
of the Park^,- - ^ 

4. integrate faculties on a "color conscious" basis, 

5. prepare a plan that would assist in the elimination of racial 
and economic discrimination in the schools, 

6. file a compliance report in October of every year indicating 
adherence to the decree. 

. • ' ' • o • 

In assessing the events that led from the 1954 policy statement clearly 
committing the system to desegregation, to another^ courtroom fight in 1967, 
alleging continued discrimination, against black children,, {Several factors 
became clear. F^irst^^hroughout that 13 year period >there was a 
vacuum of effective leadership, both at the Board level and at the super- 
intendent level, clearly and unequivocally in support of tiesegregated education. 

Second, there was the apparent b^ "ief of the Board and the Super- 

«* 

intendent, subsequently reflected in their policies and ultimately in 

* jf , 

their legal defense of Hobson , * that de jure segregation was illegal but 

2 

efforts toward maintaining racially integrated classrooms were not mandatory. 
This policy and the staff assignment pr6ce*dures which were claimed to be 
"color blind " effectively avoided desegregation of faculties. In addi- 
tion, as'Swaim pointed out. Coming's neighborhood sgJ^oI plan "with its 
emphasis <^n geographic boundaries. . .made it clear to all knowledgeable ^ 
parties that desegregation in^ fact, could only take place in mixed neigh- 
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1. West of the Park was th\,white affluent residential area of Washington. 

It was over 95% white anil its schools were virtually all white.. * ^ 

2. See Swaim, o£ clt , data from Board members, and administrators- concern- 
ing their response to a questionaire oh integration of ,thei).C. schools. 
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borhoods even though the entire system was legally^-d^egregated."^ 

Since these mixed neighborhoods were .rapidly changing, resegregation for the 

most part was inevitable* ^ 

•j^nd finally, the weakness of the Board : ^n example of that weakness 

is reflected by the statement of Board member, Dr» Mordecai Johnson, 

President of Howard University. At the April 28, 1965 Board meeting, 

after complaining repeatedly about the lack of information forthcoming from 

the superintendent's office Dr. Johnson said: 

••.I would say that two or three more of the most important 
' transactions that will govern the trustworthiness of this 
system are now being done with the cards under the table. v \ 
The selection of teachers is not done upon the basis of 
policy approved by the Board. ^ It is done under the table.^ 
The determination of how money shall go to this school or 
that school or whether the 100 pupils in this basic track ^ 
school are getting extra teachers or what-not — ...The 
Board has nothing to say. That is done under the table. 

The Board was not only weak but also unrepresentative of the community. The 

\ 

Board tended to be conservative in nature. Members were chosen by the Dis- 

* 

trict Court judges, and consisted mainly of doctors, lawyers, prosperous 

merchants, and middle class housewives. In addition. Green reported there 

was a policy that Board members^not be controversial: 

Anyone who was vaguely controversial, that is questioned, 
school policy, was not reappohted.^ 
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1. Ibid, p. 29. 

2. Green, op cit , p. 330. 

3. Board Minutes,' April 28, 1965. 

4. - Green, op . cit , p. 304. Because of this policy, Hobson and others had 

been campaigning for an elected school board, l-rtien asked for his opinion 
about electing Board members Hobson said: "I think an elected school board 
would be certainly better than an appointed school board. (With an ap- 
pointed board)... no one gets apporited unless he Is non-controversial. 
This is a controversial problem, the problem of educating our children, 
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The District's Respons e to the 1967 Hobson Decree 

Superintendent Hansen wanted to appeal the decision which he felt was 
an affront to his superintendenly. However, the school board rejected 
recommendations for appeal. Instead it voted not to appeal the Hobson I 
decision and in addition, directed Superintendent Hansen, as an employee 
of the Board of Education, not to appeal. ' Duri'ng the extensive debate. 
Board members Rosenfield an'd Smuck supported the Superintendent, and follow- 
ing the Board motion ordering Hansen, not to appeal, Smuck individually 
appealed the decision. \ Subsequently. Hansen resigned after ten years as 
superintendent. 

Thus, when the school system was charged with complying with" Judge 
"Right's order, the superintendent had resigned, and the appointed school 
boar^^was destined to become a lame duck one with passage of the pehding 
District of Columbia School Board Election Bill. 2 

I 
I 

The task of implementing the Hobson decision then was the responsibility 
of Acting Superintendent Benjamin J. Henley, the f .r'st, if only briefly, 
black head of the District schools. As in response to the 1954 court order. 



a vital problem; we need controversy, and discussion, and if you 

go get a man who is mild mannered and soft speaking and going to 

always agree, you are going to end up with the kind of educational system 

whxch these charts and evidence which Mr. Hansen gave there demonstrates.' 

Pucinski, 0£ cit, p. 248. 

Smuck appealed and lost. Smuck v. Hobson ^408 F. ed, 75 (1969). However 
a dissenting opinion supporting his appeal, and essentially saying the * 
court had no jurisdiction in this case, was written by the now Chief 
Justice of th^jU.S. Supreme Court, Warren Burger. 

District of Colum'^ia Board of Edih:ation Act 90-992 April 22, 1968. 
Several legistatiye proposals to pive DC an elected school board had 
been introduced in!^196!7. 
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the Board issued a policy statement which affiraed the Board's commit- 
ment to "explore .every possibility. in which the association of children 
across ethnic, economic, or cultural lines may take place. "3 xhe Board 
directed Henley to prepare the preliminary plans for implementing the 
Hobs on decision. Those plans were to include: 

^* a substitute structure for the track system 

n . t . ' 

7» a long range pupil assignment plan 

3. a plan for transporting volunteering students to underpopulated 
schools * 

plans for future design and location of new schools 

5* plans for comprehensive ^Compensatory education a 

^ ' ■ ■ . / ^ ' ^ ' ' 

6. plans for the establishment of new zones to replace optional 

zones 

'••a plan for teacher integration. 

Benjamin Henley had come up through the system, first as a teacher, then 
asa principal and administrator. Known for his abilities to effect compro- 
mise, he was more the peace-maker than the advocate. Henley established 
several cfominittees to analyze the mjor areas of concern. Fortuitously, the 
Pas SOW Report^ had been completed the day after the 1967 Hobson I decision 
<-\ 

1. Mrs Allen, newly apponted member of .the school board, was the. author 

of the statement. She was subsequently to wrangle with Hobson when they 
served together on the elcted school board. 

2. Due to community concern about education in the District, and to 
questions raised by the Pucinski Hearings (1965) on the D.C. schools, 
the school board commissioned Dr. H. Passow, Professor of Education at, 
Columbia Teachers College to make a comprehensive study of the District 
schools. On May 26, 1967 that report. Toward Creating a Model Urban 
School System: A Study of D.C. Public Schools , was completed. 
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and contained many recommendations that were enbodied in the court order. 
Faced with the unprecendented decree and severe time constraints, Henley 
also sought assistance from Passow and other, educators. ' ' 
In order to comply with the court directives, ,Hehley and his staff 
developed a program that 1. substituted "individualized instruction" 
for the track system, 2. provided busing to students in southeast who ' 
wished to transfer from their crowded schools to underutilized classrooms 
West of the Park and 3. created new zones to achieve maximum integration of 
the school system. Although "optional zones" were abolished, there was a 
request to the court that children who would have entered their last year 
of elementary, junior Jiigh, or high school at their "optional zone school," 
be allowed to graduate from that school. The court agreed. However, the 
effect of subsequent administrative decisions^ resulted in a policy reminiscent 
of the Corning Plan. That policy allowed all the children and their sibilings 
who were out of their zones during the 1966-1967 school year, to continue 
at that school until graduation. In order to promote faculty integration, 
color conscious assignment of new teachers to schools West of the Park 
schools were to take place. 

The Involvement of the Union" and the Council of School Officers 

The Washington Teachers' Union^ had filed a brief in support of the 
Hobson position. They questioned the District's policies concerning track- 
ing, the neighborhood school concept, and the teacher assignment procedures. . 
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1. The Washington Teachers Union became the official bargaining agent 
for tihe teachers following an election in April 1967, one month 
prior to Judge Wright's ruling, 

9^ " iSS 
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Their amicus curiae brief supported Hobson's contention that the track 
.system violated^the mandate of the Boiling decision and was, therefore, 
unconstitutional. In dismissing tnte-Nj^ard of Education's assertion that 
tracking was justified by t es^ scores , \he union reiterated the Supreme Court's 
position that segregated facilities — f oN^ whatever reason — are inherently 
inferior: 



The tracking system as applied in thef present case has not.> 
resulted in the restoration of plaintiffs' constitutional rights 
to equal educational opportunity, for it has denied most Negro 
children the opportunity to attend school with white children 
and, in fact, may be a greater infringement of constitutional 
rights for it gives the appearance of compliance while subtly 
perpetrating actual segregation. 

In addition, the union brief questioned the District's aperation of the 

•'neighbourhood school" policy.' Referring to Powell v. Board of Education , 

» — 

in which the neighborhbod school system **was successfully challenged on 

cons titujbional grounds which operated in such a way as to discriminate 

against, students because of their race or color," the union suggested that 

the burden of proof was on the Board to demonstrate that the policy was 

•not a subterfuge for segregation. Judge ¥i;i.ght upheld the District's 

2 

"neighl^orhood zones. 

The Council of School Officers, unlike the Washington Teachers* Union, 
did not become actively involved in the even^ preceding following the 
1967 Hobson decision. They were more allied with Hansen. The Council was 



not~T9i^posed to tfie track system. 

They did admit, however, that certain principal^ were, in fact, abusing 
the procedure. The problem with tr^king in the view qf a former head of the 



1. Brief of American Federation . of Teachers as Amicus Curia.e . 

2. Hobson I, 418-419; — The- Judge had ruled that the original \ntent 

of the policy was not segregatory and therefore it was the plaintiffs' 
responsibility to prove it was discriminatory. \ 
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Council ^was that it "depended upon the sphool' of ficer. " Some used it in a 
punitive fashion by assigning many children to lower tracks. The Council would 
have preferred a more "abuse free" teaching system-- a better implemented 
and monitoredy^tr^ing system. They were, however, npt in favor of its - 
abolition.-^ 

Nonetheless, when the 1967 Hobs on I decision was handed down, the 
Council adviUd its members to assist the central administration and teachers 
in fulfilling the integration mandate of the court. Principals were urged to 
I conduct in-service training of teachers to ensure an orderly transition and 
maximum educational output. - 

Implementation ' ' 

' The Board and the acting superintendent, shared Judge Wright's assumpt- 
ions that complying with his decree would in itself take care of the unequal 
resource allocations. Dr. Henley felt that the unequal per pupil expendi- 
tures were largely due to overcrowding of southeast schools and .the under- 
utilization of West of the Park schools. Thus, J.ike Judge Wright, Henley 
reasoned that busing, elimination of optional zones and new boundaries wpuld 
probably take care of the per pupil expenditure differences. 

Although the system took positive steps to comply with the court order, 
several problems arose during th^ implementation. First was the busing issue. 
Congressiona-1 prohibition against the use of District regular budget funds 
for busing conflicted with the court directive to facilitate integration 
through busing. Since Judge Wright had ordered the busing primarily "to . 



1. Personal interview, with former CSO official. 
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relieve overcrowding" rather than "to achieve integration," Impact Aid 

funds whiph were not under the control of the District of Columbia Sub- 

I 

Committee of the House Apijropriations Committee were used rather than District 

of Colunbia funds to supply transportation, despite the objections of 

Southern Senators such as Robert C. Byrd of West Virginia. 

When schools opened in S.eptember 1967, 446 pupils were bused from 3 

overcrowded Anacostia elementary schools, to 9 schools West of the Park,l 

Approximately 470 secondary students were bused from Anacostia to junior 

and senior high schools West of-the Park. Over the years busing was reduced 

as the building of new facilities in Anacostia relieved overcrowding there, 

and to a lesser extent because of dissatisfaction with the schools West of 

the Park* Some parents felt that schools West^of the Park were not all they 

had been publicized to be; some disliked the inconvenience of getting up 

earlier in the morning; and others missed some of the programs in Anacostia, 

2 

such as the breakfast and free lunch program* 

The students to be busttd were supposed to be volunteers. Interviews 
with several principals and. teachers in schools West of the Park leave the 
the impression that they thought that some of the principals in Anacostia 
took advantage of the busing order and managed to have their biggest prob- 
lem children "shipped westward," Another conflicting impression regarding 
the bused-in students was that many of them were the children of upwardly 
mobile parents who were more involved with education and more concerned 

1. The overcrowding was greater, but only 446 spaces were available. 

2. Sims, R., op cit . , Sims interviewed parents in Anacostia concerning their 
experiences with the busing that resulted from Hobson I. 
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than most parents about the kind of education their children were getting.^ 

Another problem that the school system encountered was that of lack 
of training and preparation of teachers to handle the children who wire 
placed in their classrooms from the basic track. As the court had noted, 
these children, many' of whom had been improperly placed, had been receiving 
a significantly different curriculum from the children in the general tracks, 
and indeed, in many instances they were not prepared for the classroom 
activities they confronted. Due to time mid money constraints (the May court 
decree ordered complianc^by the following October) there was a lack of^^teacher 
training and curriculum revision to allow teachers to work successfully 
with- their hew heterogerieous classes. Centers were set up around the city, 
staffed by D.€. Teachers College," to assist teachers with prpblems they 
were encountering. However, it was up to, the teachers to get to these 
•centers and receive the technical assistance ehey needed. 

The. teachers were not alone in their complaints about their ^inade- 
quate preparation to dearwith "individual nekds." Parents too, especially 
of children formerly in the basic track, complained about the lack of at- 
tcntion and instruction their children were receiving 'in their new classroom 
settings. 2 The result was the creation in 1967 of the MIND- program (Meeting 
Individual NeedsDaily) where teachers worked part-time with individual 
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1. Personal interviews of teachers and principals by SURC snaff expand 
remethodology; one teacher who taught bused children in schools West 
of the Park in the late 60' s and then moved to Anacostia as a result 
of Hobson II commented that the children who had been bused to George- 
town were easier to teach than those she encountered in Anacostia'. 

2. Interview with Dr. B. ,I!enley. 
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children who were having considerable diff icultie's* The children, however, 

/' 

renairied for most of the day in regular clasroom settings* 

The court-ordered boundary changes for junior high schools were delayed, 
a year while the school system gathered the necessary data on the socio- 
economic status and racial districution of the students so that a plan cou.ld 
be developed that maximized both race and class mixing.. 

One of the predictions of opponents of the 1967 Hobs on decision was 
that it would cause massive white flight. Generally speaking this did not 
happen. There was some, movement: Jackson Elementary School in Georgetown 
which in Spring of. 1967 was predominantly white, opened in the Fall with a 
virtually all black, bused-in student population. ;^itl] subsequent changes 
in boundaries, many of the white students who were transferred from Deal tp 
Gordon Jr. High School left the school system. This time it was at the junior 
and senior, high scijools rather than at„ the elementary schools where the brunt 
of the white exodus took place. However, as Table III-l indicates, the 
white enrollment shift from 1965 to 1973 showed a steady trickle rather 
than a significant decline after both o.f the Hobson v. Hansen decisions. 

A. 

; 

■ ■' "'TABLE III - 1 
ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN D.C. 1965 '- 1973* 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 197-1 1972 1973 



•White 
Blacky 
Total 
% Black 



8,153 7,201 6,692 5,629 5,120 4,721 4,210 3,976 . 3,801 



81,093 84,106 87,575 87,643 87,064 85,712 82,598 79,131 73,273 
89,246 91,307 94,267 93.272 92,184 90,433 86,808 83,107 77,074 
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Source: From pupil membership in regular day schools reports which indicate 
official enrollment in schools in the Fall. 
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Appointment of a New Superintendent 

At the same time that\he Acting Superintendent Henley was responsible 
for implementing the Hobson decision, the school board was charged with 
finding a:new superintendent. Mrs. Allen was appointed Chairman of the- 
Search Committee. The committee hoped to get a prominent educator to fill 
Hansen's position. 

Some outside, funds were secured to support the process of board 
members going around the country, to interview prospective candidates. 
After much interviewing and many private meetings, the Board approved the 
committee's nominee. William Manning, former superintendent af East Lansing. 
Michigan* Julius Hobson and Dr. Euphemia Haynes. another Board member, 
brought suit to prevent Manning's taking the position. Among other, things 
the suit charged that the process of selecting Manning had been illegal 
because outside consultants had been used, the selection committee was an 
illegal delegation, the Chairman of the Board had not been properly notified 
of meetings, there had been closed meetings and secret ballots, and .finally 
that Mrs. Allen's .position on the Boar.d was illegal because it was a conflict 
of interest with her government job.^ The suit was dismissed. 

An Elected Board of Education 

In -1968 Congress, passed legislation calling for election of school 
board members for the District of Columbia. In the Fall of 1968 ejections 
were held, a^d Hobson who ran at large, became the first elected official 
in the District of Columbia sirice 1878. Run-offs were necessary for the 



1. Mrs. Allen was employed at HEW in the Compensatory Education Di^^sion of 
the Office of Education. 
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other seats. Sessions, Rosenfield, and Allen, all previously on the appointed 
board, were members of the newly elected board. Although in principle Allen 
"and Hobson agreed, in tactics and. /temperament they found themselves at \ 

odds. Their first confrontation concerned the eleption of a Board PresJLdonfc: 

\ 

Hobson and Allen were both candidates. A compromise N^as effected, and 

V 

James Coates was selected as chairman. Hobson's activities on the Board 

focused on implementing the Hobson decree. . Although Mrs Allen had been 

" \ 

one of the members favoring the Board's decision not to appeal, and although 
she supported the basic thrust of the decree, Hobson's agenda for the school 

board and her own came into open conflict. The dispute over the selection 

* 

of .the superintendent appears to have carried over into these later issues. 

Utilizing his Board position as a means of implementing the Wright 
decree, Hobson demanded numerous reports on the school system's operation dur- 
ing his one year tenure."^ He asked for surveys concerning the equipment, 
text books, curriculum and special projects in each school. His surveys 
further pointed out the inequities of the distribution of resources in the 
schools. He made-some headway in getting a better distribution of books and 
services around the elementary schools. Hobson noted the existing inequities 
and the continued disparity in pupil expenditures in various areas of the 
city and demanded a plan from the Superintendent that would deal with these 
difficulties. A plan from Manning's office was never presented and Hobson 
indicated his frustration with the situation in a nfemorandum to the Board: 

This school administration has had since June 1967 to implement 
this decree. We do not hold the Superintendent responsible for 



1. The first eleven member board member;s to be elected drew lots to 

determine who would serve three years and who would serve for onr. year 
so that not all members stood for re-election at the same time. Hobson 
drew a one year term. 
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decisions which occurred prior to his contract; however, Mr, 
Manning' has had more than on^ year to outline a decisive 
course of action and has failed to do so* I, therefore, feel that 
rthis administration should not be given another year to continue • 
its inertia, ignorance, and indifference in this matter, 1 

As in 1966, Hobson was unable to get the school system moving, and once 
again, in July of 1969, in frustration he turned to the court to seek 
enforcement of the decree. 

Manning's performance continued to be unsatisfactory to the Board and 
in August of 1969 the remainder of his contract was bought out by the 
Board ^and he was relieved of his .duties. ^Once again Dr. Henley was named 
Acting Superintendent of Schools. 

In November of 1969, Hobson ran again for the Board, but this time from 
Ward 2 rather than as an at-large candidate. In his first election, he had 
been elected overwhelmingly by a broad spectrum of th^e community, but he 
had not carried his home ward. Ward 2. In 1969, running in that, ward, he 
was defeated. 

When the new Board took office, Mrs. Allen was elected president. The 
search for a new superintendent was underway. Mrs. Alien wa?i very concerned 
about .continued low test scopes of black children in the schools, and 
believed it was now particularly important that, with a majority black 
Board of Education, some policies be adopted that would rectify this, wor- 
sening situation. She arranged for the Board to contract with *Dr. Kenneth 
B. Clark, Director Sf the Metropolitan Applied Research^ Cc^nter, Inc., to 

1. February 2, 1969 Memorandum to the Board. 

ft 
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develop a plan to assist the Washington schools in improving reading and 
mathematics achievement. 

The Clark. Plan 



The Academic Achievement Plan (or as it was sometimes called, 'the 
Clark Plan ) was unveiled in the Spring of 1970. It was a "plar\" similar 
to the one that the New York City system had already rejected. It called 
for academic excellence, insisted chat everybody could learn, suggested no 

' i 

groupings, and instead urged that children within grades be randomly assigned; 

! 

and finally, called for extensive concentration on improving reading and 

i. 

mathematics skills. The most controversial aspect of the plan was that it 
proposed that teachers be paid according to the performance of the children 
they taught. The teachers Union objected strenuously to this particular 
proposal. There was also objection to the plan's adoption without community 
or teacher input. Despite the controversy, Mrs. Allen was most concerned 
that the superintendent chosen be committed to creating administrative pro- 
cedures for implementing the Clark Plan . She interviewed all the front 
running candidates, including Hugh Scott, a leading contender for the super-^ 
intendency. At tl/e last moment she tried to stop his nomination jthrough 
telephone calls and private meetings with other bocrd members, but news of 
her activities leaked out.^ The Board, not wishing to appear dominated by 



Mrs. Allen, especially in lighc of her role in selecting Manning, voted to 



\ 

\ 



1. Mrs. Allen had called several board members to discuss the information 
that she had :5athered on Scott. This was reported in a story in the 
Washington Post . 1970. 
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appoint Scott, who had by this time overtly committed himself to the Clark 
.£lan_. Only Mrs. Allen voted against him. The Washington School System now 
had a strong-willed President of the Board of Education and a Superin^ 
tendent who was not her choice. There were to be many disputes between them 
as to what was being done to implement the Clark Plan -. Mrs. Allen had 
assumed, the previous postura of Hobson on the Board. Whereas he had 
•pushed for implementation of the 1967 court decree, she now pushed the im- ' 
plementation of the Clark Plan . 

Hobson Returns to the Courts - % 

While Mrs. Allen, as a professional educator, had her agenda for 
assisting the school system through some educationally recognized policy 
plans, Hobson as an activist and an economist had a different strategy. 
On May 19th, 1970, ten months after he had filed a request for the court 
to enforce the 1967 decree Hobson filed a new motion with the court. ^The 
motion claimed continued resource discrimination between "black and poor 
schools on the one hand, and white and a<=€luent ones on the other. He 
requested that ail regular budget expenditures for elementary schools be equalized 
within + y/, of the mean expenditures in all elementary schools, excluding 
special education programs for the handicapped. Hobson included a number 
of charts and other data to indicate that the schoolswero currently distri- 
buting their resources unequally. Hobson made it clear that his amended 
motion was not merely a request for enforcement of the 1967 decree, but 
rather that the thrust of his pleading had moved from an issue of integration, 
which that decree had focused on, to a matter of equalization of resources, 
which in l"Sr67 had been a somewhat secondary issue: 
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Hobson V* Hansen is thus on thp leading edge of a transition, a- 
subtle but major tactical shift among blacks nationwide in their 
right for a fair share* Its own history reflects this transition. 1 

In July the Corporation Counsel countered by moving to vacate the 1967 decree. 

V 

The defendants felt that the new. Hobson proposal had: 
*. 

...a large probability ol doing nothing to improve the situation; 
a smaller but still significant probability of making the 
situation worse; and only a very small probability of improving 
^ the^ si tuation. On balance, prudence would appear to dictate 
a more selective approach. 2 

The Board was named as defendant; however, three members (Charles Cassell, 

Martha Swaim, and Bardyl Tirana) supported Hobson' s motion and disassociated 

themselves from the Corporation Counsel's filing. They claimed never to 

have seen the documents fi^ed on their behalf. 

In September 1970 Judge Wright ruled that: 

The best data now available to this court indicates that there is 
still a substantial differential in per pupil expenditures which 
favors elementary schools West of the Park and that a prima 
facie case of violation of the 1967 decree seems to have been 
made out. 3 

He issued^^^show cause?' order to the defendants asking: 

Why the School Board should not devise a plan to equalize within 

+ 5% variation, expenditures for teaching cost ... among all District 

of Columbia schools.^ 



1. Washington Post, 2/21/71. 

2. Washington Post, 2/21/71 

3. Hobson II, September 1, 1970, memorandum and opinion of the court. 

4. Ibid. The judge restricted his show cause order to classroom and 
special subject teachers because they comprised 85% of a school's 
expenditure, and they were not as easily influenced by school size. 
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.SCO tt^ thought thaj such an order could not be imposed successfully on 
the school system, and that the school system should come up with a better 
alternative. However, he never offered one to the court and instead 
the Corporation Counsel confAued to argue the case by dehying there was, 
in fact, a £rima facje case to-be made for discrimination. Their defense 
was essentially as follows: 

1. There Is no pattern of expenditure across the city — .expenditures 
are "completely random." 

2. - Those schools West of the Park with high ^expenditures have many 
black children attending them due to the busing arrangements.' 

3. - With equalization, many -blacks in higher spending areas would' 
suffe^r. 

4r Per pupil expenditure is a poor measure of equal educational i' 
, opportunity. j 

5. There is not necessarily a relationship between quality teaching 
and salary, i .' , 

6. The District has no pattern of teacher assignnont that relates 
experience of teachers to income level of students. 



•a 



7. Inequalities could be accounted for by economies and dis- 
economies of scale. ' • . , 

8. Any equalization order is an artificial remedy that would eventually 
hinder experimentation and ;Lmplementation of the Clark Plan . 



Although the defendants argued in court that experience and degrees 
did not appear to be related to teaching performance and staff effect- " 
iveness (discounting longevity factors in examining resource distribution) 
they had argued on Capitol Hill that more money was essential to 
attract better educated and more experienced te/. ners. The judge subse- 
quently included longevity in his final decree, holding that the school 
system qould not argue for more money on the basis of the need for 
additional experience and then reject spending the money on- the basis 
of the irrelevance of experience. 



In the subsequent court filings, both' sides made considerable use Af 
social science data, particularly of statistical analysis of school datav 
Hobson was assisted by Stephen Michelson and his associates at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. The defendants were assisted by two social 
scientists from the Brookings Institution, Dave O'Neill and Louis Hurwitz.^ 



The Decision 

As with other court cases involving the D.C. schools, the question of 
what the "real" data was, and what it "really" meant was a central issye. 
A set *of data, provided by the school system, was finally agreed upon by 
both the palintiffs and the defendants, in making their various statistical 
interpretations. The judge commented on the use of social science jargon, 
and statistical analyses presented in the case: 



1. The use of social scientists in this case is interesting to note. The 
judge was distressed with their performance, and complained that after 
sitting for 19 months and listening to' the "expert" witnesses he was 
so confused by their jargon and their elaborate statistical manipula- 
tions that he was compelled to make the judgment on the basis of "simple 
arithmetic and morality." Hobson who had the assistance of the 
Harvard Center for Educational Rolicy Research also appeared somewhat 
unhappy about the clarity of social scientists' work in the case. In 
a subsequent newspaper interview, Washington Post , 1972, he referred 
to the statistical work of Michelson et^ al^ as "gobbledygook"'. How 
th€i defendants acquired their consultants perhaps reflects the 
seriousness with which they viewed social science contributions to the 
court case. When a hews story appeared in the Washington Po&t^ about the 
judge's "show .cause" motion concerning equalization, two women wrote an 
"op ed" piece which appeared in the Post and presented an argument about 
unequal distribution being the result of "economies and ^diseconomies " 
of scale. The defendants, who were late in submitting their response to 
the jud§e, submitted the Post article as their defense. They subsequently 
hired the husband of one of the "op ed" writers (Dave O'Neill) and 
another Brookings social scientist to prepare a more -elaborate brief 
using the "economies or diseconomies, of scale" as theif defense. 
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.The unfortunate if inevitable tendency (in this debate)... is to lose 
sxght of the disadvantaged young students on whose behalf the suit 
was brought in an overgrown garden of numbers and charts and jargon 
Ixke standard deviation of the variable, statistically significant 
and Pearson product moment correlations." The- reports by the experts... 
are less helpful than they might have been for the simple reason 
that they do not begin from a common data base, disagree over 
crucial statistical assumptions, and reach different conclusions... 
the lawyers in this case had a basic responsibility which they have 
not co-noletelv met, to out the hard core statistical demonstrakons intn 1 
^ guage whxch serxous and concerned laymen could, with effort understand.l 
~" • \ 

On May 25, 1971 Judge Wright ruled in favor of the plaintiffs.! His 

f ! 

court order reflected some of his frustrations with the inadequacy o^ 
previous school evaluations and recdrd keeping. 2 ^he provisions of the 
court order were as follows: ^ j 

I. A. By October 1„ 1971, per pupil expenditures for all tea{:hers' 
salaries and benefits from the regular D.C. budget in any /single 
elementary school shall not deviate more than plus and mi4us 
five percent from the mean of all elementary schools. / 



B. Schools may deviate more than f4.ve percent only with ade- 
quate justification presented to the court. Such justi/fication 
shall include: h 

1. Provisions for compensatory education for educa- 
tiopally deprived children. / 

./ / 

2. Special education services for the physic/ally or 
mentally handicapped or other "exceptional" children. 

3. Deviation that xs accounted for solely on the basis of 
economies and diseoqg^ies of scale. / 

C. Computation, of expenditures p^r school shall be based on 
classroom teachers and special subject teachers and total average 
daily membership. 



1. Hobson II at 859. 

2. The judge was most distressed with the defendants' lack of interest 
in determining what happened as a result of his first decree, and at 

one point in Hobson II refers to the fact that he was amazed ,to learn that 
the D.€. schools had made no attempt to determine the effect of abusing 
on the children moved as a result of the 1967 decree (858 and 859) .To 
date, the D.C. schools have done no evaluation and kept no records that 
would allow them^ to evalviate the results despite the comments of the judge. 



II. A. The school shall present to the court and the plaintiffs a 
periodic report indicating the administration's compliance 
, with the court order/ The report shall include at least the 
following information for every school: 

a. name, 

b. census data on neighborhood, 

c. average daily membership " 

d. number and percentage of. children by race, 

e* percent of capacity of building being utilized 

f. ^otal number of teachers, 

g. /pupil/ teacher ratio, 

h. f total operating expenditures from the regular budget, 

i. \ per pupil expenditures from- the regular budget, 

j. "ktotal expenditure for teachers' salaries and benefits 

_ Srom regular budget 
k. pef pupil expenditures for teachers' salaries and 

benefits from regular budget 
1. total expenditures from impact aid, 
^ m. total expenditures from Title I, 

n. per pupil expenditures from Title I 

oJ . total expenditures from United Planning Organization (UPO) 

per. pupil expenditure from UPO 
q.« total expendi-tures from all sources, and* 
r» per pupil expenditure 

B. The report will include the mean for all schools or teachers 
salaries and benefits from regular budget funds and the five 

^^■^ percent uppen and lower- dollar bounds from that mean* 

C. Anj^ changes in computing data from year to year will be 
prominently disclosed. * 

III. And finally, "At some future time, the Board and the school 

administration may adopt specific measureable and educationally 
justifiable plans which are consistent w^2h the present order. 
At such time, upon a prim a facie showA<^ that the plans are 
reasonably designed ±n substantial part to overcome the effect 
of pas.t discrimination on the basis of socio-economic and racial 
status, the court may modify the present order. "2 

_x ■ ■ ■ 

1. UPO represents the, poverty program agencies of the District of Columbia. 

2. Hobson II at 864. 
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Summary 



In his order, the Judge had rejected the defendant's iroad Xnse of 
ecoromies and diseconomies of scale, while allowing for the pos/bility of 



one or two schools becoming so small as to reflect such a problem; it had 
mad^ provision for the District to spend more -fnoney on its idel schools ' 
and other compensatory programs, and had rejected the defendants' notion 
that: longevity was inconsequential to teaching performan,4. In addition, the 
order left the door wide open for the school system to i^retum-^&<the.£CHixt. 
wi.h a resource allocation plan of its own making, as long as it reflected "^^ 
"equal access to objectively measurable educational inputs. .'. the very 
minimum (the plaintiffs) are entitled to under the Constitution." In the 
meantime, the court had once again stepped in to tell the school administration 
how to do its job. 



/ 




CHAPTER IV 
THE MANAGEMENT OF IMPLEMENTATION 

In this chapter we examine the District's implementation of the 
decree beginning with the Board of Education's decision to comply rather 
than appeal. The hectic summer of 1971 is reviewed, during which brief 
period administrators and outside consultants developed procedures that not 
•only permitted school to open in September^ but determined the basic way 
that resources have been allocated to elementary schools in the three years 
since the decrees Special attention is given next to the problems faced 
in the first year of implementation. Finally, we examine adjustments in 
compliance procedures made during the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school year. 

The Board Decides Not to Appeal the. Decision 

On Sunday, May 30th, just five days after the decision, both the 

Washington Post and the Washington Star commented editorially on the decree. 

The Post supported the decision and congratulated Judge Wright on his stand. 

Judge Wright's order is not a guarantee of better education of 
all students, nor does it require the deterioration of schools 
West of the Park. It is simply a demand that school officials 
stop shrugging off an obvious des crimination and figure out a 
way to be fair.^ 

The Star , while agreeing with Skelly Wright on the need for providing 
and educational opportunity, took issue with the judge concerning his remedy 

1. Washington Star , Judge Wright and the Teacher Pay Issue, 5/30/71« 
Washington Post , Judge Wright's Latest School Ruling, 5/30/71# 

2. Washington. Post , 5/30/71. 
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The.Star was particularly concerned with the fact that the judge had focused 
■on teacher' pay as the central issue. The editorial concluded that "...the 

.Board should vote to appeal."^ 

On June 1st eight members'of the Board of Education met with the Cor- 
poration Counsel and the administration in a closed session. Possible re- 
sponses to the order were discussed. Matthew J. Mullaney -fyom the Office of 
the District of Columbia Corporation Counsel outlined possible motions for 
an appeal. He assured the Board members that there was "adequate basis for 
appeal: if the Board so directed. Furthermore, he advised, any such appeal - 
would not be made "upon the basis that the Constitution does not require 
equal educational opportunity, but rather on tfie problem of what is equal 
education opportunity" (emphasis added). ^ Mullaney noted that the District 
would be forced to deal with two operational definitions of "equal educational 
opportunity": 1. United States Office of Education Title I guidelines and 

2- the 1971 Hobson decree. He suggested that the two differed in two 
important respects. The first difference concerned the inclusion of longe- 
vity (teacher experience) in calculating teacher salaries;' the second was 
whether school size could be used as a factor in varying allocations to 
individual schools. The Office of Education, in computing comparability, 
disregarded teachers' pay steps based on longevity. Mullaney also argUed 



1. The Evening Star , 5/30/71. 
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2. The June 1 and June 4 th me^tJ.rigs- Irad been^ closed sessjLqn and there 
was considerable controversy in the newspapers about such important 
discussions being held in secret. The records of the meetings were 
subsequently transcribed. The Board met on June 10th in open session 
and voted again not to appeal* 
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that the comparability requirements recognized economies and diseconomies 
of scale ♦A 

He believed that the issue of longevity was not a point of conflict, 
but that the issue of scale might well be if pupil/teacher ratio were con- 
sidered, as in the OE guidelines. Ke also observed that, "the court doubted 

2 

t>Q"Q fides of the board, or its ability to manage its own business." 
Mrs. Allen indicated that she would be reluctant to proceed on an 
appeal based on differences in the definition of "equal educational oppor- 
tunity." She also indicated that the Board had a credibility problem with 
the court. Roots,^ Rosenfield, and Hancock wanted to appeal. Roots believed 
that money was not . the issue and an appeal was necessary in order "to remove 
the evilness of the decree." Rosenfield, who represented the schools West 
of the Park, felt that the decree was very disruptive and would cause havoc 
to^the school/ system without improving anything.^ Hancock believed that the 



Board had moral obligation to appeal: 

...money which should be spent for children's books and 
papers should not be spent to keep Mr. Hobson's name or 
Judge Skelly Wright's before. the press. . .Wright can't 
run the system. . .Either the Board insults its nex^ superinten- 
dent and. permits Judege Wright to run the schools, using the 
superintendent as a conduit, or the Board appeals.^ 

Coates supported the decision. He represented Ward Eight where 



1. See Chapter VI, pp. 180-182. 

2. Board minutes 1/4/71 . , 

3. Washington Daily News ^ 6/8/71 quotes Rosenfield, "We will polarize the 
black and white middle class by carrying out this ruling." 

4. Board minites of June 1, 1971. 
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schools were poorest and 2t overcrowded. The reaction of the Anacostia 
community, according to Coates was "...that whether or not the dollar amount 
makes any difference, give them that dollar amount." 

Superintendent Scott was ambivalent. On the one hand, he felt that 
the. remedy the court had decreed would create more harm than good and he ^ 
also doubted whether the District^cpuld administratively comply by October^ 
397l^0n.-t-he-^Vr-"had. Scott was reluctant to appeal because, he felt that 
a. majority black Board and a black superintendent ^ould look bad appealing a 
decision that was intended to right past alleged discrimination against poor, 
black children. Swaim, while supporting the decree, was doubtful that the 
school system would be able to comply by the .following Fall, given the quality^ 
of data, then available. She suggested that the Board expipfe the possibility 
of getting extra time beyond October in which to comply. 1 . . 

A second closed meeting of the Board. was held on June 4th. The Vice 
Superintendent. Benjamin Henley, made a presentation that outlined six pos- 
sible options for complying with the decree. He suggested the need for cpn\ ^ 
sultants and computer time in orde.jf^t comply with the decree by October 1st. 
There was considerable discussion about the •relationship of the decree to the 
_CIaxk-P-l-ai T 7 .— the judge had rejected the administration's claim that any 
order would undermine the .^mentation of the Academic Achievement Plan. Mrs. 
Allen was d^^sirouy^-of . ty^ng the .Plan- tro the implementation of the decree. 
Tirana recoi™|o.^yh^.rT;i^erfcard hire consultants to work out compliance with 



ly:::'J^oaM^^^ 6/1/7U ' 

= -• ^® 
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the court order and implementation of the Clark Plan ^l Scott made a state- 

ment to the Board presenting his view .that the 1971 Hobson decr^ee would have 

"negative consequences'* in the short run and unpredictable long range results* 

He nevertheless concluded his statement recommending against appeal: 

The school system which .is predominantly black and has a pre- 
dominantly black Board of Education and a black supierintendent 
would be placed in a most untenable position if it appealed.^ 

A four part motion was made that: 

1}( the decree not be appealed; 

2. the Administration' report to the Board in a week with a plan 
of how to implement the decree, including cost estimates; 

- ^ -3. a plan be developed for a performance basis of pay as required 
T in the Academic Achievement Plan; and 

i 

4» air materials filed in behalf of the Boat^fTn' connection with 
any court order be approved by the Board in advanrce of filing.^ 

The motion was carried 9-1, with only Rosenfield. voting in the negative* 

Problems at'^iand ^ - - 

Aiiy school system faced with such, a court order would have to contend 
with difficult problems of data collection, union interests, teacher rela- 
tionships, and community relationships. 

The Appointment of Consultants 

Once the decision not to appeal was made, the Board worked in good faith 
to comply with the court order* The administrative responsibility to get 

1. Board Minutes, 6/4/71. 

2. Washington Post , 6/6/71. 
3- Board Minutes, 6/4/71. 




the job done fell mainly on Vice-Superintendent Henley who had been respon- 
sible for complying with the 1967 Hobson I decree. A bid for proposals for 
assistance was announced, and on July 5, after reviewing four bids, a, contract 
was signed with a consortium that included Lewin Associates, American 
Management Systems, and the^Tnnei; City Fund,^ The consultants' job was to 
work with Henley and his staff 2 to develop a data base from which to con- 
struct alternative models af compliance, which the Board could then choose 
to implement. 

On June 4th, a memorandum from the Superintendent was presented to the 

Board by Henley. This memorandum indicated some of the options possible for 
\ 

complying with the decree. They included: closing some schools, changi^ng 

i 

boundaries, mandatory busing of children, equalizing classroom teacher/pui)il 
ratios, as well as the involuntary transfer of teachers.^ Changing of 
boundaries ,and busing of more children were ruled out by the Board. The 
issue of closing schools and equalizing teacher /pupil ratios were alternatives 
that the contractors were asked to examine in terms of their impact on 
moving teachers. Essentially, the computer simulation model approach chosen 
by the Board was one in which the contractors were asked to produce a plan 
that would ultimately allow the school system to be within the letter of the 
law with as little administrative disruption as possible. In short, this 
meant moving as few teachers as possible. The options referred to in the 



Washington Pofet , 7/6/71, Feinberg, L., "School Board Hires Consultants 
to Help Equalization Per Pupil Outlays." 

2. The compliance staff consisted of Flenley and his assistants, Leroy Dillard, 
Betty Holton, and Bonnie Cohen. In 1974, only Bettly Holton remained to 
prepare the equalization report. 

3. Henley, Presen taction to the Board, 6/4/71. 
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court order of exempting small schools (If a case could be made for 
economies or diseconomies of scale), and those schools with compensatory edu- 
cation programs (i.e* the model schools many of which were above the + 5% cor- 
ridor) from the dollar stricture were not considered.-^ In sum, the consultants 
were instructed to bring all elementary schools, regardless of size, or 
population served, into compliance with the court order. Judge Wright had 
indicated that schools could deviate from the + 5% range in order to provide 
compensatory education. The Board did not choose to deal with any questions 
regarding such educational needs. 

After a preliminary analysis from the contractors indicating the 
effects of considering pre-kindergarten and special education children and teach- 
ers within the compliance plans, the Board decided to exclude those two groups 
because the pre-kindergarten units were distributed equitably around the city^ 



1. See Chapter III, page 57. Lewin reported in an interview that there 
was the general feeling that such a large percentage of the schools re- 
quired compensatory programs that no formula for including some and exclu- 
ding others could be worked out. Personal communication. 

2. Lewin Table on Distribution of Pre-K Teachers, Regular Budget Only 



a* 
b. 



Geographic Area 
Anacostia 
Center City 
West of the Park 

Economic Level 



1- 

4. 
5. 
6. 



(lowest) 



(highest) 



TOTAL 



/ 



// of Teachers 
14 ■ 
24 
0 

TOTAL 38 

7 
15 

■ 

0 — 
2 

38' 

66 • 81 



Percent 
37% 
63% 
0 

100% 



18 
40 
21 
16 
0 

5_ 

100 



and because the Judge's decree did not include them. The decision to 
consider the MIND and CRISIS teachersl as special education teachers and " 
therefore exclude them from the decree was made with the agreement of the 
attorneys for the plaintiffs. ^ 

Equalizing so as to keep teacher/pupil ratios, as weli as Wright's 
dollar value equal, resulted in too many moves and thus was rejected. An 
analysis -of the effect of school closing on the number of teachers that had 
to be moved indicated that closing schools would not ' effectively reduce the 
number of teachers that had to be moved. The strong community sentiment for 
neighborhood schools coupled with the fact that closing schools had little 
effect on the number of teachers to be moved was responsible for the elimina- 
tion o-f school closings as- a gener^ policy strategy for compliance. 

I 

Ninety Days to Equalize . 

The Board, the administration, and the consultants facing a major 
management crisis, worked together to find solutions. School opened one 
week late in September. 

The first compliance report was submitted to the court by the October 1, 
1971 deadline. Lewin and his team of consultants working with the administra- 
tion did a remarkable job of collecting and processing a sea of new dL, run- 
ning a series of computer simulations, and organizing the results in a way 



1. MIND and CRISIS resource teachers were in the Department of Instruction 
at the time and; were , moved the following September to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Special Education. 

2. LCCRUL interviews with attorneys for the plaintiffs. ■ 
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that permitted the Board to roake choices. However, since the data required 
for compliance with the court order had not been routinely collected by the 
school system, the information available for the computer analysis had a num- 
ber of Vealcnesses that created problems v 

The redistribution of teachers in time to open school and to comply with 
the court's deadline was difficult. There was the lack of data about 
teacher characteristics and the resources distributed to individual schools, 
.^s the courtroom deliberations had demonstrated, ^he District did not rou- 
tinely use schools as the critical decision-making or service ydelivery unit 
for planning purposes. The result was that the District cooid not tell on 
a school-by school basis where resources were expended and, for what they were 
used. 

Since the basic problem for the District was balancing the dollars spent 
for teachers* salaries with the number .of children served by the teachers, 
the first task for the consultants was to construct an information base de- 
tailing who the teachers were, where they taught, and how much money they 

j 

were paid, including benefits. Thegecond task was to construct an information 

file about the schools in which the teachers served. American Management 

/ \ 
^ystems (AMS) was responsbile for constructing^ the basic data system. 

' AMS did this by taking information from personnel records and payroll 

files and checking that data aginst the responses to a questionnaire sent to 

all elementary school teachers. The teacher file included the following 

information: name, address, employment status (temporary, probationary, etc.), 

transfer history, year in present school, total experience, grade or subject 

ti.ught, race, and sex. Teachers who had retired or resigned in the summer 

of 1971 were not included.. Those teachers who were to be on leave were 
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included. 

AMS also constructed a schoorTnfonnation file indicating the socio- 
economic status of the neighborhood in which^ the school was located, the 
geographic and ward location, the administrative status (model school, 
community school, etc), the achievement level for reading, and the number off 
children at pre-K, K, 1 - 3, and 4 - 6 grade levels. IVhile the' teacher file 
was supposed to be based on actual individuals assigned the enrollment figures 
were projections based /on data- from the previous June.l . - 

/ ^ 

When both the teacher and school files were complete'd, the third task 
was begun. The consultants analyzed the distribution of special subje^t--t^ch- 
ers (mathematics, reading, foreign language, science, art, musi^^^i^guage > 
arts, and physical education). As expected, considera^<ri^alances in • the 
distribution of these resources emerged.'^ since these imbalances clearly had 
to be corrected in order to comply with the decree, Lewin reported that 



1. 
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While the citywide estimates had always been accurate concerning 
the general enrollment figure (within \% error) the accuracy of school- 
by school enrollment projections had never before been examined. 
School-by-school figures had to be accurate (a difference of a few 
chxldren could throw a school out of compliance). Some of the projected 
enrollments proved to be wrong-. 

Report to the. Court. Table III-l, 9/28/71. It should Ka kept in mind 
that sxnce teachers who had retired or resigned by midsummer were not 
xncluded in the Lewin count or audit of resources available to each 
school, the specific imbalances discovere/* did not necessarily re- 
flect the actual condition of a school during the 1970-71 school 
year. Rather, they simply reflected an operational mid-summer condi- 
tion after retirements were dropped But before replacements' were 
added. For example, a school might have had one rpll-time art 
teacher for the entire 1970-71 school year who resigned in Juns to 
take another job elsewhere. Lewin' s mid-summer "Before" condition 
would show that school to be missing the services of an art teacher, 
and when one was assigned, it would have appeared as a "gain." 
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"thestaff and special, subject department heads consulted with princi- 
pals and then revised assi§:nments based on thei*. prof essional Judgments 
considering both equalization and educational program."^ 

This was accomplished in two steps. First, reading and math teachers 
were assigned by considering each school's reading achievement level with 
schools .in the lowest groups receiving more services than those in the up- 
per groups. Second, other special subject teachers were then assigned on 
a per pupil ratio basis taking into consideration existing educatiorjal pro- 
grams. Having assigned special subject teachers by hand and not by .computer, 
these ''assignments were "frozen into the computer program for schools" and 
simulations for equalization then determined the remaining^ classroom teacher 
resources each school was eligible to receive. 

The next steo was to establish the criteria to be used for determining 
classroom teacher assignenjents and transfers. Lewin and his colleagues 
talked to a wide range of people in the administration, on the Board of 
Education and in the community. He asked officials of the Washington Teachers' 
Union and the Council of School Officers, specifically if they wished to ex- 
cludfe particular teachers from transfer, 'Both the union and the principals 
preferred to leave the. question of transfers to the "objectivity" of the 
computer, rather than^ develop a plan with an^educational rationale that might 
be subject to criticism and charges of favoritism. Thus neither group 
offered educational guidelines for transferring teachers. - ^ ^ 



I 



\ 



1. Fro^SURC interview with tLarry Lewin. 
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. ^ The consultants' discussions with PTA members, administrators, the 

Corporation Counsel, and the lawyers for the plaintiffs produced two major 

factors to be considered in drawing up an equalization plan: 

" 1- Teacher factors. Those factors affecting teachers' attitudes ^ 
_ toward transfer: years of experience in the system; years in 
the present school; and additonal distance to be traveled. 
The cbnsultants concluded from their interviews and dis- 
cussxons that years in the present school was the most sig- 
nxfxcant of the three measures of teachers' reluctance to 
be transferred. In feeding teacher information into the / 
computer, therefore, it was given a heavier weighting than 
other characteristics. 

2- School factors Those factors affecting the profile of a school: 
race and sex balance of the faculty, shifts ip/grade level 
assignment of teachers, and the mix of ex^etoenced and in-' 
experienced teachers. These factors were given equal con- 
sideration in developing alternative transfer plans. 

With the teacher information weighted, other considerations were examined 

If - ^ 

^How many teachers would be moved if: 

1. eight under-utilized schools were closed. 

2. teachers scheduled for release in the FY '72 budget were reinstated. 

3. teachers now eligible for retirement were not moved. 

4. all schools were equalized within + 3% rather than 5%. 

5. teachers at schools already in compliance were not moved \ 

6. teachers with mere experienced were the first to be transferred." 
Initial computer runs indicated that the first 3 of these 6 con- 

siderations did not appreciably affect che number of transfers. The Board 
decided to keep the under-utHzed sch: %1s open, move teachers eligible for 
retirement if necessary, and c/er the strong objection of the .superintended,, 
reestablish the teacher positions which had been cut from the FY '72 ' "i ^ 
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budget."'' Since the policy issue of eq\ializing to +3% only required 
a few more teacher moves^and since it vould allow for more leeway in the- 
system (should enrollments change, or teachers move), it was decided to 
do this. 

Freezing teachers in schools already in compliance with the anticipated 
District mean per pupil expeiditure would have reduced transfers considerably. 
However, the Board did not adopt that option. Although fewer teachers^;w^ld 
have been transferred, the schools affected would have suffered seV^e "dis- 
rupfSbn frora teacher movement. The only teachers exempted were the Reading 
and Math Mobilization leaders, since they had nad special training for assist- 

ing classroom teachers in their schools in implementing the Academic Achieve- 

\ ' 

menp Plan. , 

,pn August 12th Lewin presented three alternative plans^ to the„Board 
based on the results of , his meetings with the Board. The tliree alternatives, 

r 

all of which would bring the school system into compl^^nce with the decree, 

many be summarized as follows: 

1. Each of the thr^e resulted in the reassignment of about 400 teachers. 

2 . Alternative 1 gave preference ^or reassignment to less experienced 

teachers, and in fact exempted from transfer teachers over 55 

years-of .age. Alternatives 2 and 3 did not exempt over-55 

teachers, and therefore would have resulted in the transfer of a 

larger number of more experienced teachers. 

3. Additional trNavel required was not significantly different ' 
among the three" plans* 



1. The Board ofSEducaLion in preparing the FY '72 budget had eliminated 
over ^300 elementary teacher positons in part because of a i)rojected 
drop- in enrollment but also to "^b^diyect funds to special education 
and building maintenance needs. Congress had^not yet approved the FY* 
*72 budget, but the request pending before Congress assumed that teacher 
cut. Scott said that "such^aQ addition at this time would be fis- 
cally unsoiW ajid educationally unjustified..*" Board Minutes, 7/12/71* 
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All three plans maintained existing racial distribution of 
faculty across the city.. 
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5. In Alternative 3, teacher experience and pupil teacher ratios 
were more similar than under 1 and 2, 

6. Alternative 2 included de reinstated teacher positions, but as 
Lewm pointed out to the Board, "does not reduce the number of 
reassignments needed to bring all schools into 'compliance, 
although xt does tend to reduce the percentage loss of teachers 
from West of the Park and Center City schools." 

/- All^ three alternatives brough expenditures per pupil within 
+ 3% of the mean. 

Superintendent Scott reviewed the alternatives carefully, and, foll^- 
ing Lewin's presentation, recommended to the Board the adoption of Alternative 
3. He was concerned about a possible budget crisis and so spoke against 
Alternative 2 because it respred budget cuts of personnel without Congress- 
ional approval. Scott said any losses to schools from equalization/by 
Alternatiie3 could be Compensated for in other vays: / 

...we can ada additonal teachers funded from Impact Aid in ■ 
any way the Board wants at any time without disruption to / 
our equalization. 1 ' / 

The Superintendent- believed that the District wouj/ be least disrupted by 
either Alternatives 1 or 3- He and his staf/^referred number 3. 

Much discussion followed the presentations. Swaim, who opposed the 
computer simulation apprach offered an alternative which moved teachers 
from over-financed schools to under-financed schools. In addition she sug- 
gested increased OFtions in busing, since some schools slated to get more 

/, . 

^c^f ' l'^^^"^' had previously objected to the fact that only 

of Impact Aid Funds were used in the most disadvantaged areas. He 
felt the Congressional intent called for 100% and was thinking of 
litigating D.C.'s use of the funds. LCCRUL interview. f 
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teachers would still be overcrowded due Lo the lack of classroom sp^i'^e . ^ 
Mrs* Swaim recommended complying, the schools furthest out of line while 
working on the rest of the schools through the usual procedures cf attrition? 
(by retirement, leave or transfer) and replacement with full compliance by 
June 1972. She^.felt that a plan of this' type could be presented to Judge 
Wright demon^rating good faith and intent on the part of the District. 
Such an approach, she noted, would ^liow time for transition and an orderly 
compliance in a less disruptive manner. . ^ 

- Lewin, who had seen a copy of her alternative, rejected it on the 
grounds that it was operating under different ^und rules than the plans he 
had offered and, he stressed, those ground ri^Les had been created by the 
Board. In^^^ed, if Mr^'. Swaims's plan followe. the Board's ground rules* he 
insisted, 396 rather £h§n 120_t£afi.hers (hex, .est:imate)>-^wnn1H navp..t-o-be 
moved in September itiv order to have full compliance. 

Scott made it ^lear that he was very concerned about th^ possible three 

million dollar cost of the additional teachers in Alternative 2 and that the 

/ . / 

additional positions did n^t reduce the number of teachers who had to pe trans- 

/ 

ferred. The Superintendent argued that since the addition of 300 teachers 
in Alternative 2 was the^-^only difference between the two optipns, thei Board 
should choose Alternative 3 and avoid the need for additional teachers. After 
considerable debate, the Board adopted Alternative 2 which had less percen- 
tage loss of teachers in the Centb." City and West of the Park schools. 



1. One school was sent classroom and special subject teachers when there 
was no' room in the building to accommodate them. The classroom teachers 
doubled up until some lavatories could be converted inta classrooms. 
These classes, however, were small and had only 18 children in them. 

Ik 



/ 



* With the decision to go against the Superintendent's wishes the Blord 

once again put th.e District in the position where the Board and the 
■Superintendent preferred different policies in responding lE.luctantly to a 
court order imposed upon them. Since any plan which resulted in moving actual 
teachers was bound to cause discontent in the^connnunity , creating a schism 
between the Board and the administrati^r^Wy served to further the confusion. 
The Washington Post criticized both the Board and the Superintendent for 
their' action: , 

" superintendent's job, as we see it, to recommend 

llTf"^ '° '^-^ ^"^""^ approval or rejection; -and approval .Ought \ 
^o be the general rule where a situation of confidence and rapport " ^ 

lloTr iT^t"^ ^^^^^ " something essentially anomalous ' \ 

about a sxtuation in which a board instructs a superintendent to 
^ undertake a course which he has said will lead to disaster. This is 
a situation- to be blunt about it, in which confidence and rapport 
are manifestly lacking, and the superintendent must be strong in 
^ taking leadership. 1 • . 

The Evening Star als.o registered its distress at :he manner in which^ 
the equalization plan had been adopted: 

Nobody is talking much about it, but there appears to be a 
serious question as to whether the D.C. school board acted 
legally when it adopted the equalization plan- scheduled to go 
xnto effect this fall. According to the D.C. Code the board is 
not to hire, dismiss or transfer teachers without the recom- 
■ mendation of the superintendent. ^ 

On August 28th when the Board met to approve the actual teacher trans- 
fers it became clear that the Supsrrintendent had not reinstated all the .teacher 
positions.^ This served further to exacerbate the rift that was growing be- 
tween Scott and the Board. Tirana who had previously supported the Superintendent 



1. Washington Post, 8/17/71, "Supervising and Superintending." 

2. Evening Star ,8/23/71, L. Dunson," "School Action Stirs Question." 

3. Scott hired only 120 of 300 teachers and the Board members were upset 
with his failure to implement Jheit-policies. ^His contract was not renewed 
tTndent '''' ^-C-^schools in June 3 973 after one 3 year term as Superin- 
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now joined forces with Allen in registering displeasure at Scott's failure 
to implement Board policy. ' / 

"■ ; / 

Despite a request from Swaim that a final decision on the alternative 
to be adopted for equalization be postponed until the community could review 
^it, no provisions for community review were made. 

Once the plan was announced, objections ,were raised from parents in 
the Northwest schools most likelv to >e affected by the equali?ari on move * 
Lewin attended a meeting to explain the plan and assuage the fears of the 
community. The community produced a statement that Board member Rosen- 
field endorsed, urging that the schools open in the fall as they were the 
previous spring and that the parents and principals decide by October 1 who 
should be moved. Hobson, too, was disappointed with the plan. He said that 
the rigid computer transfer policy had "boxed the schools intQ a strait * 
jacket that will have bad educational effects." He felt that "just switching 
teachers would make teachers unhappy and not cause ^ybody to be more edu- 
cated."^ Hobson was not only displeased with the implementation plan, but, 
with Judge Wright's decree itself. He wanted the schools to equalize all 
costs in the. elementar> grades and thus give individual schools gj^^ater 
flexibility in- spending their allotted money, but Wright had narrowed equali- 
zation to teachers' salaries and then the schools h;^d reHticed t:he ^aiial 1 7.;qt:ion 
order to a jnechanical process that looked pniy at dollars without, in Hobson' e 



1, The Washington Post , 8/26/71, L. Feinberg,"N.W. Parehsts Demand Say on 
Teacher shifts." 

2. The Washington Post , 8/20/71, L._ Feinberg, "Hobson Rues Rigid 
Teacher Tr;qnsfprQ;' 
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opinion, considering educational issues* 

*, «^ 

On August 26, 1971, the computer list of teachers to be-^ransf erred 
and an appeals procedure were approved by ^fcHe Jdard. There were two grounds 
for appeal: Educational Hardship Appeals could "Be made by" principals, andf 
Personal Hardship Appeals could be brought .by teachers. Educational hard- 
ships concerned projected transfer of ^teache^i ^ho were trained for a spe- 
cial school program, or whose transfer would cause the elimination " of a 
school program. Personal hardships could be appealed on the basis of 

1. physical .problems, 2. handicapped child, 3. severe personal problem^,'' 
or > extreme^ distance to travel. Five educational appeals were initiated 
and fou^ were upheld. Over 150 hardship appeals were made and less than 
half were Xipheld-. 



School Ope ns wjth "Equalized" Elementary Schools 
School opened a week late in^ the fall of 1971 with f.e newspapers 
carrying stories of ^teac her resignations and predictions by Northwest 
principals that there would be considerable educational disruption and 
increased white exodus. 

However, there is no evidence to support reports of a mass exodus of 
either teachers or white children. Although there was widespread dissatis- 
faction, especially on the part of transferred/teachers, our discussions - 
with teachers and administrators about those teachers who were transferred 



^' Washington Post. 9/2/71, E.Barnes ."Teacher Refuses Transfer, Resigns". 

Washington Post , L: Feinberg, 9/14/71, "D.C. Teacher Transfer Uncerta: 
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indicate that most remained in their> transferred positions at least for 
.. the-fifst year. Three factors may have been responsible for this retention 
•rate above and beyond teacher loyalty to the children or the District. 
First, the notification of transfers did not come until late in the summer, 
so that, ^though everyone was afraid they would be transferred, they were 
also hopeful' that the odds would keep then in their school and thus they 
did not have sufficient time to find another job when they were reassigned 
to comply with the court order. Second, teachers were becoming a surplus in 
the local market. Third,. the area pxivate schools did not pay nearly as 
well as did the D.C, Public "System. As one transferred teacher remarked, 
"I had some inside information in August and knew I was going to be trans- 
ferred, but after looking around, I couldn't find another job that I could 
afford to take." - . ' 

Results of the. First Compliance 

In December of 1971^ and January of 1972,^ th^,school system publisher^ - 
data on actual teacher placement and enrolimen't in each of the District's 
elementary schools. On the basis of these data it became evident- that some 
of the projected enrollments were inaccurate and in fact the schools were not 
in compliance. ' 

On February 1, 1972 Hobson appeared before the Board ma^ng. it clear 
that he intended to go back to co.urf and ask for a Master to .run the school 



1. Interviews with principals and teachers in eight of the schools mos.t 
directly affected by the decree, ^ , 

2. Hobson Board presentation, February 1, 1972* i ' 



3. I b j A 
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system. v'iHe contended that the school system was not in compliance. - 

Hobs on cited data showing, that the September 28 th Compliance Report to 

the court had' more than 500 teachers alleged to be iix buildings in September^ 

who were not.jlistied i;{ the B.C. publication "Elementary School Teachers 

by Grade," publishefd in. October. This mismatch resulted in part because the 

Compliance ^Repo/t car jried special subject teachers and teacher vacancies 

whereas t^e^Teachers by Grade only listed filled classroom teacher posi- 

^^-SP^^Ar,?^! liobsonf^' View: i the schools with vacancies were, in fact, ~' 

aoy^n^compliajv&^ev 2^/the enrollment projec/tions used in the Compliance 

/•: . . . '% 

Report d;Lffered from the actual number of pupils registed in the fall; 3. the 
.Report Ixsted 136 schools, when actually there were only 135 schools since 
Ketcham Annex, which the Report indicated "contained 297 pupils and 16 
teachers, spending ^152,348 for teachers salaries," never opened.^ Hobson 



1^ Board minutes, 2/1/72, 



2* Hobson 2/1/72., presentation to the Board. What Hobson noted was the 
following: 

1. A school identified as "16th and Botler" was listed in the 
October 1971 Compliance Report with .a projected enrollment of 
297, but there was no 16th and Butler School*' listed in the 
Octpber 1971 enrollment report-,, 

2. The two reports listed the -ichools^ involved as follows: 

Compliance Report ^ Pupil Membership Report 

(Projected Enrollments ) >. ' '^ (Actual October Membership) 

Ketcham 860 * 1017 

Ketcham Annex Not listed ' 258 

16th and Bucier 297 ^ - Not listed 

Savoy 1044 . - 830 

Savoy Annex Not listed 217. 
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also referred to a letter from the Corporation Counsel which indicated that 
the consultants* recommendations for tnonitoring compliance had not been acted 
upon : 

The superintendent has issued no written guidelines to his assistants.^ ' 
who are charged with responsibility for monitoring compliance. 
However, the school system has received a two-part volume from 
its computer consultants with comprehensive recommendations on moni- 
toring procedures and technical information for computer programming 
of the compliance plan. No decision has yet been made as to whe- 
ther all the recommendations will be followed. 1 

In March, Hobson again threatened to go back to court if the schools 
^ere not in compliance. In April 1972, Scott presented the Board with a plan 
for bringing the schools into compliance by the end of the school year. The 
Superintendent's plan called for the transfer of a handful of classroom 

teachers with the bulk of the compliance being achieved by moving around "^'^ 

2 ' 

special subject teachers. Scott stressed that given the constraints of • 



Theschpol system apparently had intended to close Ketcham Annex and 
transfer 297 children to 16th and gutler, with 16 teachers. The 
community objected to that particular boundary change, however, and 
in October there were 258 children still in the Ketcham Annex with 
9 rather than 16 teachers. In the October 1972 enrollment report. 
Savoy Annex is footnoted with "now 16th and Butler." 

1. Corporation Counsel letter to Hobson, da'tedf l/M/72, as cited in 
Hobson Memorandum to the Board, 2/1/72. 

2. B^rd minutes, 4/25/72; Star 4/26/72, Delaney, "Schools Bow'to Hobson." 
^^It is important to note here that educational need and pupil/teacher * 

, ratios were considered in the original ..allocation of special sub- 
ject teachers. The April 1972 plan disregarded need and pupil/teacher 
ratios and lallofted speci;iJ subjectxteachers^acco^rding to dollar 
values needed for mathema : .al; compliance. 
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teacher notification, there would only be a few weeks remaining in the 
school year before his plan could to into effect. Simoi^. the head of the 
Teachers Union, spoke against initiating any moves so late in the school year 
since it would be disruptive to children and -teachers, and' not enough 
time was left to have positive effects in th^ schools to which 'teachers 
were transferred'. The Board voted 5-2 to make, the transfers, but indicated 
that it would go along with a delay until fall if Hobson, Simonsand Scott 
jointly petitioned'Wright for such a delay and the judge agreed. Hobson 
refused to make such an appeal to the Court, and on April 28th the shift of 
approyimiately 111 ter.chers (11 classroom teachers and the rest itinerant 
special subject teachers) took place. There were seven weeks left in the 
school term. ' ' . 



Hie 1972-1973 Compliance Report , 
That Spring the Board went back to the judge and requested that the 
District report to the court in December rather than in October, when only 
j projected, enrollment figures were available.' Judge \ ight approved the' 
request, ' ' 

In November of 1972, when the Board was presented with Scott's. plan for" 
teacher transfers to achieve compliance, another crisis arose. Represen- 

I J, 

tatives from Janney School, which had a high-paid teacher on leave and had 
been sent a lower paid teacher as a temporary replacemer,t, complained to the 
Board^ that they were actually being short-changed by the compliance plan be- 
cause more money was being chargQjto their school than was actually, being 
spent there. Scott had cbihputed his compliance plan using the pay of teachers 
on lea-'e rather than the pay of these who replaced them. The Board rejected 

Er|c > SI . ' 
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his plan and tord him to recompute compliance using actual numbers, and only 
the leave of teachers who were on short term, maternity leave. Scott pointed 
out that in order to redo the plan, the Board would not be able to be in 
compliance by the first of December as required. Whe Board filed the 
first plan with the court and indicated that it woWd soon be revised^ 
When it was obvious that the Board and administrattiLon would not b'e in com- 
pliance in December, Hobson brought a contempt of- court motion. Scott 
claimed that the change in computation of' cojnpliance caused the, delay. A 
new plan, approved by the Board on January i^^^ would be in effect by the 
end of January 1973. Hobson's lawyers rejected this reasoning, claiming that 
the District had never been in compliance and that, "It is immaterial whether 



'the reason for this (lack of) performance is consciou^ neglect of simply in- 
competency,"^ 'UTiile the Board members admitted to being in violation of 
the court order, they demonstrated they were working on correcting the 
situation. The judge rejected Hobson 's request that the Board be fined 
for contempt. On January 29, 1973, the 65 schools that lhad been out of 
compliance were brought into compliance by shifting special subject teachers. 
No classroom teachers were moved. 

Discussion with principals, teachers, and heads of special subject 
departments have indicated that the use of special subjecG teachers for com- 
liance is very unsatisfactory. First, there is rarely an educational rationale 
for the assignment, and teachers whose salaries equal the amount missing from 



■ I 



I. Plaintiff filing, December 1972. 
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the school ar^".sent theie without apparent considerition as to whether ' 
the school needs or has requested. such services. For example, one school ' 
that was -underfunded by'at legist $60,000 in October of 1971 received two 
extra art teachers, three physical education teachers, and an additional 
music teacher in. May of 3972. In addition, in order to equalize dollap values, 
some teachers were sent to a school for half a day every' other" week,- mak- 
ing the possbillty of building a -meaningful program at that sdWl difficult 
at best. Instrumenttxl music teachers were sent to schools whe^e'' there were 
no instruments. In many instances science and mathematic^partment 
heads complained that special subject teachers who wej;/supposed to assist 
teachers in the development of lessons ,and curricul/were merely thrown 
into classrocn.e tc allow the regular teachers t/^et out and have their 
^ree plannin^g periods as required by the u ni/ contract. ^ Many principals , 
believed they were not -getting special sublet teachers that phe childre-.A 
in their schools needed. Apparently pol|/y directives concerning the 
educational role of special subject teachers were abrogated by the equalization 
policy which only looked at dollar amounts of services. 

( - ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 

Toward School-By-Schoo] Budgeting 

In Januar\5 of .1972, partly in response to the pressures from thXom- 
munity and from Beard members, particularly Mrs. Swaim', and partly as a * 
consequence of the difficulties arising out of the choices to be ^.ade as a ' 
result of budget cuts and the implementation of Judge Wright's 1971 decree 
Scotj:-set up a "Task Force jon^. Local School Eu.'geting. " In April, the Task 
Force recommended that schdol ^by-school budgeting procedures be instituted' so 
that ^ach principal, together with staff and members of the community, could 



' .7. 38 

1. Interview, Department head, and principals. 
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review the needs of the school and request teaching positions that would 
best suit those needs. The poli<!y was approved by the Board and in the Spring 
of 1973, an admiristrator frorc the Budget OffiV:e roet with principals and 
explained the school-by-school budgeting procedures to t tern. Principals 
cpulQ req^st any special subject teachers they wanted', and could re- 
place teachers not permanently assigned to their buildings-. If the com- 



munity decided that it wanted classroom teachers instead of spebial sub- 



ject teachers or v^ce-versa, such requests could be filled. \ 
In order to facilitate school choice, an important change was made 
in the District's budget procedure. The budget document that traditionally 
went to Congres listed"^ the number of positions by subject: elementary class- 
room teachers, science teachers, art teachers, etc., so that prior to FY '74 
each special subject department had a specific number of teachers assigned 
to it. In^ the spring of .1973, a budget was suboiitted to Congress re- 
questing a set number of slots for elementary teachers that aggregated 
classroom and all special subject teachers. This allowed school-level 
^quesy-to determine and size ard scope of a particualr department, rather 
than^ central administrative decision setting an arbitrary number. In 
effect, \this created a situation in which 'schools "purchased" special sub- 
ject services and special subject tea.chers found themselves having to "sell" 
theii;. service^^ Schools rather than department heads were now also given 



1* Since demand for certain special subject teachers, most notabJ.y mathe- 
matics, was greater than the supply, in ni^^ny instances other special 
subject teachers in greater abundance were often sent to n school in 
lieu or those reauested. 
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money for r.upplies. 



The 1973-19 74 School Year 



- When the 1973-1974 school year opened,, compliance with the -Uobson 1971 - 
decree was not a prominent issue.- A" new Superintendent was about to begin 
^er term-. In addition, the Mills decree,^ requiting appropriate educa- 
tional services for handicapped children, was a chief concern of the Board 
and the'administration. Hob son v. Hansen compliance had become a routinized 
procedure: schools prepared their list of prioritieg^id submitted them to 
' the compliance office and the budget division. In the fall when the actual ■ 
enrollments were available, teacher resources and requests were checked against 
enrollments and schools were given teacher positions requested if the funds 
were due them, if they were spending more money than^they were entitled 



to, teachers were to be removed frcir. their schools according to the 
priority order requested? Equalization was one of many necessary ta>,ks. 
The ecualization office performed its duties in relation to the court de- 
mands'. It was not, however, integrated into the general orocess of school 
decision makinc'. 



^- ^^i-^^s V. Board of Education , 348 F. Supp. 866 (1972), 

2. Thsrewere'a> number- of complaints from schools concerning the fact that 
the priorities they requested in the schocO-by- school choices were not 
honored by the central administration. / 

By the 1974-75 school year the complaints about ignoring scboo]-by 
school choices, and the mismatch between the compliance report re- - 
sources resulted in the Soiool Board rejecting the administration's 
•■ompliance Report. 
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Summary 



In the summer of 1971 the school system was faced with the difficult 
task of equalizing per pupil expenditures for teachers' salaries within 
±5% of the mean in all elementary schools. The School Board hired a group " 
of consultants to assist with the preparation of the Compliance Report. 
The summer was spent gathering the necessary data and devising an implemen- 
tation^lan. A plan was approved by the School Board and implemented before 
school began in September. Special subject teachers were distributed 
according to need and pupil/teacher ratios. In addition, approximately 
400 teachers were transferred tcrnew assignments. 

The first implementation was particularly difficult because of 
the lack of dataou school-by-school enrollments, as well as data concf:rn- 
ing teacher placement. Many of the enrollment projections proved inaccurate. 
As a result, schools were ouu of compliance in the fall. In February 1972 
when the -figures concerning lack of compliance became available, Hobson de- 
manded that action be taken. That spring, with only seven weeks remaining 
in the term, special subject teachers were moved to effect compliance. 
I The 1972-73 compliance was achieved by moving special subject teachers 

I again. In the spring of 1973, a form of school-by-school decision making 
; was implemented, and communities were able to indicate the special subject 
; teachers they wished to have moved or added in 1973-7A. The compliance 
; the following fall, again involved moving special subject teachers, where 
i possible adhering to community choices. However, the types and frequency 
of teacner transfer, and the loss of special subject services completely 
in some schools, left many unsatisfied with the implementation. 

By the 1973-74 school year, the District of Columljia Public Schools 
had experienced three years of "equali^Btaon. " The outcomes of the three 
year response to Judge Wright's 1971 decree are the subject of the following 
\ chapter. 
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CHAPTER V -v-^' ■ 



\ - RESOURCE ALLOCmON IN SELECTED DISTRICT OF COLU^ii^ SCHOOLS: 

A CASE STUDY (3971 - 1974). \. 



In this chapter „e focus on the effects of the equalization decree • 
on the District elementary schools. What difference has it made? To what 
extent did schools oa the extremes of the regular budget scale lose or^in- 
resources as a result of equalization? What kinds of resources were shifted, x 
and what effect. did those shifts have on educational programs? ' How have 
various schools responded to the opportunities or the problems presented by 
equalization? Have resource shifts produced changes in learning? And finally, 
.do the provisions of the decree, or the District's implementation procedures 
present special problems for schools with special characteristics? 

In order to determine the answers to these and other questions raised 
by the 197] court order, we collecte-d and analyzed data on school-by-school 
spending from 197J to 1974. First, we examine the changes in teachex assign- 
ment patterns between 1970-71 - the last year before the 1971 decree - 
and- 1973-74, the last year for which compliance data was available at the time 
'this study .was conducted. 

. Second, in order to understand the impact of the decree more fully 
we examxKejtbe changes that have occured in resources and programs In 



1. , Data on two gpups of schools - each at the extrop,es o£ the distribution 
■ of regular budget dollars for teachers salaries and professional sSf 
xn iy/U-7'l — were examined for this study 



/ 
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four of the previously most favored and least favored schools, for each 
year since -equalization. Finally, we discuss tljfe ^jrcbletns of assessing 
whether the shifts of teachers had any effect on the childm^'s academic 
performance. 

The D ata 

y 

r 

Judge Wright's 1971 decree focused on classroom and special subject 
teachers paid from regulajc budget funds. The regular school budget is a 
portion of the total Distriict of Columbia budget based on income derived 
from local taxes and fees, apd the relatively small Federal payment. The 
'Federal payment is a general subsidy paid to the District government and cai 
considered to be in lieu of taxes on government property. The regular 



budf>:et constitutes approximately 75 80!^ of^he total school budgetr.^The 

other 20 - 25% of the school budget is derived primarily from^ Impact Aid 

\ 

Funds ( 2 - 5%) and categorical Federal grants — monies targeted for par- 
ticular groups or to ;iieet specific n^eds (e.g ESEA Title I, NDEA, Agri- 
culture Lunch Aid Grants). In seeking such grants the District of Colum- 
bia is in the same position as any o.f the fifty states. 

In order to determine the effect of the Kobson II decree, data for all 
professional staff members whose salaries were funded from any source were 
collected, since schools might have compensated for staff lost through _ 
equalization with staff funded froir sources not covered by the Hobs on II 
decree. 

V/e divided the professional staff into the following categories: 
1. administrstive — principals, assistant principals, and community 
coordinators, 2* classroom teachers — kindergarten through grade six 
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3. Special subject teachers - a^rt, foreign Innguage, language arts/ ' 
mathematics, irusic, piiyslc.al edudr.tion, reading and science, as well as 
reading and mathematics resource , coocdinators , 4- Support. Staff '-- this 
includes librarians, pupil personnel s'taff^ and 5. Special Education staff, 
and finally 6- all professional staff supported by Federal funds — this 
includes administrators^^apil personnel staff, and classroom and spe- 
cial subject teachers paid for by Title I, Emergency Employment Act Funds, 
Pollow-Through, or any other Federal grant funds (Chart V - A) . 

Data on expenditures for this Itudy ivcre collected from the follow- 
ing sources: the N'ovember 1973 Compliance Report subniitted to the courts, 
by the school district; the irdividual school membership lists for March 
1971 and January 1974; the payrolls March 1971 and October 1973, and the 
March 1974 ccnip.nrabiJ ity reports submitted to the U.S. Office of Education. 
"One of the major limitations of these data is that they xvere collected 



et various 



different points in time and do not represent a picture of the 
actual rejjpurces that went into a schoo] over the course of the year. Th^, a 
vataricy tljat shows up in March 1971< or January 1974 data may be filled at 
another tlme. cr a fillc^d position ira> become vacant. Although for pur- 
poses of [reporting to the court the school system does provide figures on 
"prcjectejl expenditures'" for cerLisn categories over a yean it does not 
seera to have actual comulative data on a school-by-school basis. 



1. Pupil Personnel staff includes social workers, sight and hearing 
theiapists, counrelors, psychologists and speech teachers. Social 
workers, psychologists and sight and hearing therapists constituted 
such a small percent cf the support staff that for the purpose of this 
study they were omitted from our data tabulations. 
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CHART V-A 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF BASED. ;IN ^SCKOOLS 





■ : T— ^ 


Included dnsour Data 


Wot 'in'clude'3 in ^our Date 




\ 




Covered bv Wrieht 


Hot Covered by 


Not Covered^ 'by 


Decree 


Decree 


DecTeie 


Classroom Teachers** 


.Support Staff . 


Support Staff 


- K-6 


^ Librarians 


-.Psychologists 






- Social Workers 


opeciajL ouDj ecL 




- Sight and Hearing 


Teachers 




inerapists 


- Art 






- Foreign 


Special Education 


Special Education 


Language 


- MIND 


(discrete classes) 


- Language Arts 


- School-Based - 


- Mentally Retarded 


- Music 


. - Extended Learn?lng 


- Learning Disabled 


r- Physical 


- Crisis-Resource 




Jiducation 


- Social Adjustment 


Administrative/ 


- Science 




- Principals 


- Reading 




- Assistant 


- Math 




Principals 






- Community 






Coordinators 



* Except those supported by Federal funds. 

** In 1974-75 the District incliided preschool teachers 
and^ teacher aides in their compliance report. They 
were not included in our 1973-1974 data. 
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Neither the Cis trict^'s. Own information systeni, nor the Lewin Report "^ 
provided appropriate *'befdre" data^ to allow for identification, according 
to the Judge's definition, 'of the highest and lowest spending schools during 
the 1970-71 school year. We deternaned the school resource allocation for 
classroom and special subject teachers in the 67 elementary schools (57% 
of the total) which, based on reports to the court or the surrmer Lewin 
data appeared to be at the extremes of the District's spending scale for 
1970-71. We ranked the 67 schools which prior to equalization were at the 
extremes according \o their per pupil expenditures for the salaries of 
teachers included in equalization. We then selected the 20 highest and 20 low- 
esfi sp.in.Ging schools for our case study of the effects of equalization. After 
collecting all the data for the 40 schools a number of problems involving the 
data in two supposedly bjj;h spending. schools became apparent.^ These ' 
two schools were eliminated and . that erbup was reduced to 18. / 



ERIC 



1. The Lewin Report is the final report that Lewin subnutted to the Board 
with his equalization plan* It describee the processes involved in 
gathering the data and implementing the plan adopted by the Board. 

2. We i^anted a "bef-are** condition that separated salaries that Judge Wright 
\ad included in equlaization from other professional staff paid from regu- 
lar and other Federal grant funds. Over the summer of 1971, Lewin and- 
Associates did not employ as a "before" condition" the actual condition of 
elementr,r> schools during the 1970-71 school year, but rather displayed 
data about each school as of mid-summer 1971, which excluded information 

about teachers who had already indicated that they would not return \ 
to'schocls in which they had taught during the previous school year due | 
to Vesignations or retirements. (See page 6 of the 9/28/71 Compliance j' 
Report to the court for more detail). 

♦ 

3, Tlie data in the (defendants' presentation to the court, January 1971 

used different categories of professional staff than those ultimately / 
chosen for inclusion in the 1971 equalization decree. 

4, One school was actually an alternate low spending schccl that the researcher 
had inadvertently placed in the "higW* spending list. The other was/high 
in 1971 but the schoc] had been closed by 3974. 
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School-by-School Expenditures and Staffing Patterns in 1971 

Hov serious a problem was the school-by-school resource, discrdtrination 
in the District of Columbia? Were the Qdfferer4ccs only mcrgincl and did they 
affect only a few students? 



Tables V-1 and V-2 present the basic information about our 28 sample 
schools, which represcrr.cd apprcximarely 25% of the total enrollment in the 
District elementary schools. Several characteristics cf the tivo ftrcups 
became apparent :.n3i.edi£itely . The low spending schools tended to' be 
large (median enx;olJ.TRent 910) whereas the high spending schools were gener- 
ally sirall (nedian enrollment 306). In fact, the low spending groups served 
approxdTna**ely 19% of the elementary school children(16,674) whdle the most 



fsvcred group of schools served only 6% (5727) of the elementary sdhool 
population. 

In his suit against the District, Hobson ccntcnacd, and th^ Judge 
upheld ihe contention, that poor and black children were being discrd.mina- 
ted against. Hobson stressed the disproportionate amount of money thr.t he 
beideved was being spent in \'est of the Park, an affluent area in which 
the schools were 73% white. ^ On the other hand, Hobson, oecried Lhe lack of 
resources that were characteristic of schools ,in poor neighborhoods, especi- 
ally Anacostia where the schoo]^ were 97% black. 

An e2:an>ination of our data reveals that none of the low spenddng schools 
were located West of the Park; whereas 7 of the high spending schools were. 



1. The 1970 census data for the District of Columbia indicates that the 
entire city was 71.1% black at that time. Kard 2, where tlie schools 
West of the Park were located, was only 5% black. 
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Since there w.re cu].,; 12 elementary schools in the West of -th. P.rV 
are^t of the city, hiph spending schools represent.ed spproximiately 607. 
■■ of the public school "enrollment in thnc area. 

^ ^fliile only 2 of the 18 high .spending schools. were ip-^naccstia. 12 
of the low pending schools were there. In 1970-71, 97.7% of the children 
in our sample of low spending schools were black wheieas 65.9% of the children 
in our sample scho^-ls West cC the Park were white, Gur entire high spending 
sample which included schooJs in the center city, Anacosti^. and the model 
school division, was 72.5*!; black. - 
- ^ These figures tend to support Hobson's contentions of discrimlnatioh 
in favor of white children since thb vast majolity of the white chUdren 
attending elementary school In the Distract were in schools West 
of the Park.^ The geographic distribution of our Jiigh and low spending 
schools would tend to support Hobsot's assertion that West of the Park 
schools were being favored. However, schools serving a predominantly black, 
low income population also received additional resources, m^±le poor children, 
^especially those attending model schools, were sometimes favored by the 
■ school system, our data ge.^erally support Hob.son's assertion that children in 

poorer neighborhoods were generally discriminated against. 

As •■ Tables V-1 and V-2 show, the socio-economic status of the two groups 
. <-,df schools was .significantly different." The low spending schools were in 
. ( 

1. Although the elementary schools in the District of Columbia were 90'/ black 
xn U7n-7l, the schools Vest of the Park were only. 27'< black. 

2. The District of Columbia school .system determined the. socio-economic 
status of each school on the basis 'of 1970 cen.sus data on median family 
income for each school attendance area. While we recognize th median "fami- 
IV income in the location of a school may not accurafely reflect the 
median familv income of th children attending th.-it school - e.g., in a 
high income neighborhood the children of the iiigh income parents may not 
attend the local school — it is the most accurate^ data we have. 
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TABLE V-1 - 



SKLECTKD CHAR.\CTERISTICS OF LOW SPENDING SCHOOLS 

1971 



School 



Kuroilmenc^ 



21 



Reading Group- 



MJd Lan Family 

n ' 



!/ 



3/ 



4/ 



% Black-^ 



ANACOSTTA 












Regular 










• 


Davis 


1062 


3 




10861 


100.0 


Ren i Ivor til 


792 


5 




6875 


99'. 7 


Retoiiam 


. 95A 


4 


• 


9148 


97.5 


Kimball 


' 9,98 


2 




7564 


98. 3 


Naile 


941 


2 




8675 


100.0 


Orr 


!)85 


3 




9450 


93.7 


Simon \ 


107*^9 


3 . 




8686' 


9o . 9 


Smothers 


596 . * 

\ 


1 




8186 


99.9 


TOTAL- 


6807 


23 




^ 69445 




MEAN 


851 


\ 




8681 


98.5 


ANACOSTIA 




\ 








Project 




\ 

\ 






Congress Hgts. 


. 973 


2 




8102 


V 94.7 


Draper 


; 1027 


3 




7010 


, 99.4 


McCIogney 


851 


\ A 




8037 


99 . A 


Savoy 
• 


10A3 ■ 


3 




8022 


99.8 


TOTAL 


389A 


12 




31171 




MEAN 


97/i 


\ 

3 




1 

7793 


no o 

98 . 3 


CENTER CITY 












Model 






• 






Bowen 


\ 819 


3 




O "7 "7 

80/7 


oA . 0 


Tubman 


893 


5 




6072 


97.8 


TOTAL 


171'- 


8 




14149< 




MEAN 


856 


A 




7075 


91.2 


^'^ March 1971 membership. 











Lewin Quintile Ratings; 1 is highest, 5 lowest. 

1970 census data. ' ' * , 

October 22, 1970 membership. (March percentages were not available.) 
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. • TABLE V-1 • ' ■ ' 

SELECTED CHAR.\CTERISTICS OF LOW SPENDING SCHOOLS 

(continued) 



School 



Enrpllmenc— ^ 



2/ 

Reading Group^ 



CENTER CITY 




Regular 




' Erne r y 




Lenox ' 


296 


Noyes i 


650 


. Rudolph 


948 


Slowe 


802 


* Walker Jones 


■ 639 


TOTAL 


4261 


MEAN ' \ 


710 


GRAND TOTAL 


16674 


GRAND MEAN 


834 



3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 

17 

2.8 

60 

3 



MediL<in Family 
Income ~ 



% Black-^ 



8466 
' 9029 _ 

9850 
10067 
10301 

5734. 

53447 
; 8908 
' 168212 
84<{i 



March 1971 membership. 

2/ 

Lewin Quiiuik. Racings; 1 is highest, 5 lowest. 
-"19,70 census iJat..i. 



4/" 



October 22, 1970 membership. (March/ 

V / 



96.6 
98.4 
100.0 
99.4 
98.6 
97.8 



98.5 



97.7 



percentages were not available.) 



\ 



\ 
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TABLE '7-2 



SELECTED CHARi\CTERISTICS OF HIGH SPENDINC SCHOOLS 

1971 



School 



Enrollment 



1/ 



21 



/ 

xVNACOS 



Regular 



Nichols Ave. 
River Terrace 

TOTAL 

■ MEAN 

CENTER CITY 
Mode l 

Cleveland 
C.arrison 
Grimke 
Harrison 

TOTAL 

MEAN 

CENTER CITY 
Regular 

Bowen 

Edmonds 

Giddings 

PeLworch 

Stevens 

TOTAL 

. . MEAN 



244 
408 

652 

326 



251 
76b 
365 

■ 367 

1749 
437 



481 
165 
359 
469 
216 

1690 

338 



Reading Group-- 



Median Fa^^ly 
Income — ■ 



4/ 

% Black- 



1 

2 

3 

1.5 



5 
5 
5 

19 

4.8 



5 

2 
3 
2 

2 

16 
3.2 



8022 
10772 

18794 

9397 



6L7A 
6563 
5497 
6521 

24755 

6189 



12908 
10911 
6844 
■10343 
13139 

54145 

10829 



100. 0 
99.7 



4 



100.0 
98.2 

100. 0 
99.2 



99.4 



99.0 
96.7 
100.0 
100.0 
74.5 



94.0 



-'';;arch 1971 ueubcrship.' 

-Lew in Quintile Ratings; 1 is highest, 5 lowest 
3/ 

- 1970 census data. ; 

-^Xtober 22, 1970 membership. (March percentages were not available •) 

* Continued — 
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TABLE V-2 

SiiLECTED CHARACTERISTIC£f\ OF HIGH SPENDING SCHOOLS 



Schoo I 



Enrollment—^ 



WEST OF THE PARK 
• Regu lar ^ 

Fillmore 

Hardy 

Hyde 

Janney 

Key 

Murch 

Stoddert 

TOTAL 
. MEAN 
tlRAND TOTAL 
GRAND MEAN 



125 

108 
371 
155 
571 
149 

1636 
234 

57:7 
318 



27 ' 

Read ing\ Group- Median Family 

y Income — 



% Black^^ 



1 


17352 


54.1 


1 


22207 


52 . 7- 


2 


21455 


59.8 


1 


17443 


25.1 


1 


26539 


30.0 


1 / 


17469 


10.8 


1 


17049 


6.3 


8 


139514 




i.i 


19931 


.34.1 






46 


237208 




2.6 


IJJ 78 


72.5 



March -1971 membership. 
"^^^Tewtn-iJuLntile Ratings; 1 is highest, 5 lowest 
1970 census data. 



4/ 

- October 22, 1970 membership. (^Iarch percentages were not available.) 
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areas where the median family income ranged from $5734 to $10,861 with a 

mean of $8411. The high -spending schools tended to represent a bi-modal 

curve • The schools West of the Park were significantly different from the 

low spending schools, and from, other other high spending schools. They 

were located in areas where the median family income ranged fron $17,409 

•to $26,539 with a mean of $19,931. The rest of the high spending schools, 

located in the center city and in Anacostia tended tp be similar to the 

low spending schools. They were in areas where the median family income 

ranged from $5497 to $13,139, with ^ mean of $8881. l^en the median family 

incomes of all the high spending schools are considered, the mean ($13,178) 

is beyond the range of the low spending schools, and of the high spending 

schools if the schools West of the Palmare excluded. These data again 

seem to confirm that while most of the children in upper income areas were 

favored, those in low income areas were not always discriminated against. 

A justification for spending more money in some schools might be the 

« 

special needs of the students as measured by the ~ ^cio-economic status of 
the neighborhood or the acadnnic achievement of the children. ^Clearly the 
favoring of. the Model Schools in the high spending schools might be explained 
on just such grounds since those schools tend to be in the poorest neighbor- 
hoods and many of the children tend to score in the lowest achievement quin- 
tiles in reading. Ibwever, this does not explain why other schools in the 
Model Schools Division were among the low spending schools. Moreover, low 
socio-economic status and poor academic performance do not account for the re 

7 

tlvely high expenditures West of the Park. \ 

I 
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Allocation of EqualizatiQji Resources - 1971 v 

Classroom teachers and special subject teachers account for approxi- 
mately 85% of the regular budget expenditures. Because Judge Wright assumed 
that those teachers were necessary in schools of all sizes, he' ordered that 
per pupil expenditures for teachers' salaries in each elementary school be 
equalized within + 5% of the meap'^for all elementary schools. Our data on 
the 38 schools indicate that in the 1970-71 school year, the District's 
resource allocation plan might well have been labeled as discriminatory. 
Table V-3 illustrates the difference, in expenditures between the 18 



most favored and the 20 least favored schools durine the 1970-71 srhonl 
year. As the data on expenditures clearly indicate, in 1971 there was con- . 
siderable disparity between high and low spending schools. The high spending 
schools ranged rom $455 to $672 in per pupil expenditures for classroom 
teachers (with a mean of $540).*^ The low spending schools had a range of' 
$332 to $448 for per pupil expenditures on classroom teachers (with a mean 
of $398). A comparison of special subject teacher expenditures is no less 
dramatic. High spending schools range from $99 to $269, with a mean of' 
$147 for such expenditures, while the low schools range from zero to $111, with 
a mean of $62 in per pupil expenditures: for special subject teachers. The 
low spending schools were not only spending less per pupil on classroom , 
teachers but also less on special subject teachers. The mean expendituri for 
all salaries included in equalization was $687 per pupil in high spendir/g 



schools and ^only $460 in low spending schools with no overlap between ctje 

/ 



1. Unless otherwise noted weighted means are used in this report. 
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two groups. The high schools outspent the low schools by 49%. 

The greater training and experifence levels of teachers may be one 
explanation for higher per pupil expenditures in more stable, smaller 
schools serving predominantly white middle class areas of the city.^ 
If this is the explanation for the discrepancy in per pupil expenditure ^ 
tween the high and low spending groups then we would expect that the av(>riv 
teacher's salary would be greater in hi^gh spending schools. There is approxi- 
mately $1000 difference in the average teacher's salary between the two 

groups* As Table V-4 shows, the average salary for the low spending group' 

\. 

<^as $11,028 as compared to $12,030 for the high spending group. 

\ Moreover, if teacher cost, reflected. in longevity, .were the only explana- 
tion for the discrepancies between . the ' high arid low spending groups, we 
would expect to find no differences in pupil/teacher ratios despite dif- 
ferences in per pupil expenditures . This is, however, clearly not the case. 
Pupil/teacher ratios for classroom teachers indicate that high spending 

schools had an average of 22:1, whereas low spending schools averaged 28:1. 

\ 

(Table V-5) . Furthermore, in February of 1971, the Board passed a resolution 
suggesting that the maximum number of students in any one elementary class not 
exceed 28. A school with a pupil/classroom teaclier ratio of 28 obviously had 
classes at or above the suggested maximum. In f^ct, 12 of the 20 low spending 
schools had a ratio which was at or above 28:1, while no high spending schools 



had a ratio that high. Not only did the high .spending school have a lower 

1. Our high spending group had more schools in predominantly middle class 
and white neighborhoods than did our low spending group. Studies 
of teacher mobility have documented the tendency for teachers to move 
from lower socio-economic neighborhoods to middle income^ schools as- 
they remain in the school system. (See Greenberg, D. and McCall, J. • 
''Analysis of the Educational Personnel System: Teacher Mobility in 
San Diego" RAND //1071-HEW.) 
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average ratio when considered together, they also hig fewer 'classes at or 
above the maximum. ' " 

The pupil/teacher ratio advantage to high spending schools is also 
evident in pupil/teacher ratios for special' subject teachers. In high 
spending schools and average ration was 80:1 whereas it was 182:1 in low spend- 
ing schools. 

' ■ ^llQ^^'^io" of- Professional St.f f not Included nn F^ialization in 1971- 

What of the professional staff excluded from Judge Wright's court order; 
how were they distributed across the schools studied? The data for 1971- 
(Table V-6) clearly indicates that these resources ^erc^^also distributed so 
as to favor high- spending schools. _^Although the enrollment in the low 
spending schools was almost three times that of the high spending schools, 
•the low spending schools only received 59% more full-time equivalent support 
staff positions^ The result was that per pupil expenditures for support staff 
in high spending schools was $67 while it was only $35 in low spending schools: 
a difference of 91% in favor of high spending schools. , = 

A separate word rieeds to be said about special education ^expenditures.' 
' In 196;5-66 the year before the first Hobson^ Decree, there were discrete classes 
for tr^^inable retarded, vision-impaired, hearing impaired, and physically 
handicai\pod which served 743 students. In addition, there were 705 students " 
in a pro^m known as Social Adjustment, and 5262 students termed "educable 
mentally ^^e^lrded" served in the basic tracks- / 

Betwee^ the end of tracking . in 1967 and the implementation of' the Mills 
decision in 1972, the system tried. vaious. ways of serving students 
with special problems - the MIND^program, social adjustment, cjjsses for 
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TABLE Y-6 



0 



SUPPORT STAFF FULL TIME EQUIVALENTS 
AND PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES ^ 

1971 



Librarian 



Counselor 



Speech 



Total 



Ful'l Time Equivalents 
Low (16,674) 
HigJ. (5,727) ■ 

l>er Pupil Expenditure 
(Welgl]ted) 
Low" 

High 



15.1 
0.0 



$ 10 
17 



21.8 
13.5 



$19 
38 



9.1 
6.8 



§ 6 
12 



46.0 
29.3 

$35 
67 



Source: Compiled from March 1971 offid^ial school membership lists, official 
March 1971 payroll. / 
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children with learning disabilities, and crisis-resource teachers.^ 

Congress increased the budget line-item for special education in the 1971- 

72 school budget by $1.7 million, although the total school budget was not 

increased. As a result, the special education teaching staff has 

increased from 220 in 1970-71 to 417 in 1973-74. School officials have 

stated many times that this increase in the special education budget and the 

tesultih^-iacrea%.e in services to the handicapped were made at the expense- of 

services to other children because. the overall budget was not increased. 

A closer look at the figures as well as the history of special education re- . 

veal that this, in fact, was noi the case. • 

In 1965-66, just before the first Hobson decision, the Department of ' ' 
Special Education reported a teaching staff of 175. In addition, there were 
350 teachers of educable mentally retarded children in the special academic, 
or basic track, l^en the 1967 Hobson decree ordered that the track system 
as practiced in the District of Columbia be abolished, the children who 
had been in the basic track wore moved into regular heterogeneous classes. 
■ lAdministrators, teachers, and parents s9on recognised that many pf these children ^ 
:• needed additional support a^rvices and the program known as MIND was developed. 
In 19,70-71, in addition to 220 special education teachers, there Kore 76 MIND 
..teachers. But like the basic track teachers of 1966, they were under the 
; jurisdiction of the Department of Instructron not the Special Education Department. 



/ 

/ 



/ 
/ 

/ 



1. Dissatisfaction with placements and the frustration o*^ parents of 

children who were not in school at al^l, -resulted in the. Mills decision 
^luf ^f;- K?.' "^he/chools under court supervision i^TTsecond area. 

lYLtT \ ^ ^T^' ' '° "•^'^^ ^he educational needs 

of handicapped children with special programs or tuition grants. It 
also called for due process in the suspension of students. 
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* fn the summer of 1971 when compliance with the equalization decree was 
begun, the school system and the plaintiffs agreed that the MIND teachers 
would be considered as special education teachers and therefore not included 
in equalization computations. In September 1971, the MIND teachers were 
moveA^inW^tHe^Sp^ecial Education budget. At the same time, the social ad- 
justment classes were abolished as the school system under a new Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Special Education moved toward "mainstreaming," 
with special seirvices provided by an itinerant diagnostic team and by the 
MIND teachers.. Following the Mills decree on August 1, 1972 and as a re- 
sult of another change in the Office of the Assistant Superintendent, the 
MIND program was replaced by the School-Based teachers and the learning 
center concept. Thus, in the 1971-72 school year, the major part of the 
$2.1 million increase in special education was spent by moving approxi- 
mately 150 position?,-^ MIND, "social adjustment and learning disability 
teachers- from the Department of Instruction budget to Special Education. 

Table V-7 shows the distribution of the MIND staff in the 18 
school sample in 1971. Once again, the high spending schools \jere 
favored by the administration. There were 11 full-time MIND teachers serv- 
ing the needs of 5,727 children in the high spending schpols, and only 10 
full-time equivalents' providing such services to the 16,674 children in 
the* low spending schools. Thus, in the high spending schools served by 
MIND ^teachers the pupil/ teacher ratio was 352:1 while in low spending schools 
the ratio was 1667:1. 

None of the West of the Park schools. received Federal funds in 1971. 
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TABLE V - 7 

SPECIAL EDUCATION MIND ST^FF 
• 1971 




*- 


o 

^Low^^Sj^^ding 






High Spending 




ft 

Enrollment 


Full Time 
C Equivalent 


School 


Enrollment 


Full Time 
Equivalent 


Bancroft 


819 


1.0 . 


Bowen - 


481 


1.0 


Congress Hgts 


97T ' 


— 


Cleveland 


251 


1.0 


Davis 


1062 


— 


Edmonds 


165 


1.0 


Draper 


1027 


1.0 


Fillmore* 


125 . 




Emery 


926 


1.0 


Garrison 


' 766 


1.0 


Kenilworth 


^954 


— 


Giddings 


359 


— 


Ketcham 


792. 


— 


Urimke 


365 


'l.O 


Kimball 


998 


y 

1.0 


Hardy* 


157 




Lenox 


296 




Harrison 


367 


1.0 


McGogney 


asi 


< 


Hyde* 


108 




Nalle 


941 


1.0 


Janney* \ 


371 


1.0 


Noyes 


650 


1.0 


Key* 


155 . 




Or r 




1.0 


Murch* 


571 


1.0 


Rudolph 


948 


1.0 


Nichols Ave 244 




Savoy 


1043 


1.0 


Petworth " 


469 


1.0 


Simon 


1079 


1.0 


River Tr. 


408 y 




Slowe 


8^2 




^" ' Stevens 


216 ^' 


2.0 


Smothers 


596 




Stoddert*. 


149 




Tubman 


893 










Walker Jones 


639 










' TOTAL 


16674 


10.0 


TOTAL 


5in 


11.0 



* West of the Park 



Source: Compiled from March 1971 official school membership lists. 
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However, ^he 8 other high spending schools received Federal money- 
The per pupil Federal expenditures was $21 for the high spending schools 
and $14 for the low spending schools (Table V-8) . 

Our. summary table for the 1971 data (V-9) indicates that the high 
spending schools servicing only 6% of the school enrollment were receiv- 
ing 54%, more funds per child from all sources than were the low spending 
schools that were serving 19% of the school enrollment, 

* Why the Disparities in 1971? 

/; . ^^y then, did those schools serving only 6% of the Districts' elementary 
enrollment benefit so substantially from the system of allocating resources 
for instructional purposes if teacher training and experience were insuffi- 
cient to explain fully the benefits that they "enjoyed? 

One explanation that the District administration had put forth during 
the court case was that of econc^mies of scale. Judge Wright rejected that 
argument and complained that the truth was sometimes .obscured by the elaborate 
statistiqal procedures presented by both parties to support their positions. 

To test this explanation, we paired those schools in our high sperjding 
group that were approximately the same size as those in our low spending 
group. Table V-10 indicates the glaring* disparities that existed in per 
pupil salary expenditures and staff/student ratios. Of the four pairs of 
schools in Table V-10, none of the lowest spending schools either spent as much 
or had as many staff members as any school in the highest spending group. 
In each pair, the differences are substantial and clearly lead to the conclu- 
sion that factors other than school size were at work in creating the dis- 
parities in resource patterns that characterized the tvro groups of 
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TABLE V-8 
FEDERAL FUtTDS EXPENDITURES- 

'1971 



Low Spending 
.Schools 


Per Pupil 
Expenditure 


High Spending 
Schools 


Per Pupil 
Expenditure 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 




Bancroft 


9 — 


Bowen 


■ $ 8 


Congress Hgts 


1 Q 


Cleveland 





Davis 


14 


bamonas 


63 


Draper 




r xllmore* 





Emery 


O 

o 


Garrison 


22 


Kenilworth 




Gxddings 


25 


Ketcham • 


18 


Grimke 


14 


' Kimball 


15 


Hardy* 





Lenox 


88 


Harrison 


114 


McGogney 


23 


Hyde* * ' - 


— 


Nalle 




Janney * / 


_ — 


No yes 




Key* 




Orr 




nurcn 




Rudolph 


2 


Nichols Ave 
Pet<s)corth 


106 


Savoy 


38 


19 


Simon 


lA 


River Tr. 





S lowe. 




Stevens 




Smothers 




Stoddert?' 




Tubman 








Walker Jones 


52 






WEIGHTED MEAN 


$ 14 


WEIGHTED MEAN 


$ 21 


*West of the Park 

* 








1. Federal funds include 


Title I,, Title II, 


• 

Title III, Impact Aid 





and B*ollow-through. 




Source: Compiled from March 1971 official school membership list and 
official March 1971 payroll ♦ 



* TABLE V-9 

PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 
1971 



Equalization 
Staff 



Support 
Staff 



Special 
Education 
Staff 



Federally 
Funded 



Total 



Low 

(1667A) 



$460 



$35 



$ 7 



§14 



S516 



High 
(5727) 



$687 



§67 



$21 



$21 



$796 



Percent 
Differejice 



91z 



200% 



50% 



54% 



Source: 



Compiled from March 1971 official school membership Idsts and 
official March 1971 payroll. 
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TABLE V-10 

PER PUPIL SALARY EXPENDITURE FOR SIMILAR SIZED SCHOOLS 

1971 



Schools 



Equalization 
Staff 



Orr 

Janney 
%Dif ference 



Enrollment 

385 
371 



Lenox 296 

Cleveland 251 
%Dif ference 

KeniJworth 792 

Garrison 766 
% Difference 

Smothers 596 

Murch 571 

% Difference 



418 
733 



411 
846 



504 
629 



453 

653 



Support 
Staff 



.37 

49 



128 



25 
46 



18 
59 



Special 
Education 
Staff 



31 
35 



35 



1'3 



23 



Federal 
Staff 



88 



22 



47 



•urce: Compiled from March 1971 official school membership list and official 
March 1971 payroll. 



Total 



486 

817 
68% 

499 
1009 
102% 

529 
710 
34 % 

518 
735 
4? % 
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elementary ^schools. 

The data serves to support Judge VIright's decision rejecting the 
economies of scale notion as an argument against his "show cause" order 
concerning equalization expenditures of classroom and special subject 
teachers. 

V 

Perhaps an explanation for the disparities between the low and high 
spending schools lies in the manner in which the Board o£ Education and top 
level administrative leadership operated. In the first place, the adminis- 
tration was lacking in data about the distribution of resources among schools, 
and therefore was not able to make necessary decisions based on information 
of overall resources in schools. Secondly, whatever the formal macninery, 
many decisions were in fact made on the basis of the informal connections 
between central office administrators and certain principals allowinj> some 
staff members to manip-ulate the system to achieve professional and personal 
goals. ^ ^ r 

For example, in 1970-71 the District's' information system, though im- 
proved from 1967, was still inadequate with respect to school-by-school 
needs 4nd resources. It was not that th,e data was not produceable: ^ the 
individual departments collected and organized that data for their ^own need^ 
and there was no central source for coordination and assembly of all the 
school-by-school data. Subsequently the reports produced by the administra- 
tion often had conflicting (or at least not matching) numbers. For example, 

— ' ■ 

1. Rousselot, Hobson's attorney in the '71 suit, indicated that his 

discussion with individuals who were members of the Board at that time 
revealed thatmany of. them thought that the allocation of resources had 
actually improved as a result of policy decisions made after Hobson's 
19G7 suif. They were surprised to learn of the disparities. LCCRUL 
interview. 
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as noted earlier/ the consultants hired by the District in response to 
Judge Wrigjit^s decision were forced to send out survey questionnaires to 
teachers a^d principals in order L^obtain basic information about teachers' 
tramxng and experience, subjects taught, and in the case of itinerant spe- 
cial subj^fect teachers, the schools, in which they "taught. There was no " 
school-b^^schoi)l listing of the items included by Judge Wright in his decree. 

The lack.-of information for rational decision-making about resource 
/ ■ ■ " - 

allocation in part both contkbuted to, and resulted from the lack of any 

direction from the Board to the administrators on the distribution of 
resources. In addition there was a reluctance on the part of some admin- 
istrators to. be held accountable for the information. Thus, there was a 
circje created ~ since there was no information, there was no policy. 
Ther4 was subsequently no perceived need .for accountablity and no pressure to 
obtajLn the necessary information. 
/ J In this situation central administrators and the more creative and 
"bec'ter connected" principals learned to "use" the system. Thesa' princi- 
pal^ tended to be assigned to the "best" locations. These prin/ipals, in 
turn, .expressed the most cogent demands for additional resources — staff 
aijtl programs - .that would most effectively meet the interest and needs of 

"tpeir pupils as perceived by their parent clients. 

/ . ■ • 

I This is not to conclude that any attempt to meet such 'needs and 'in- 
/terests was inappropriate or that it represented an effort to subvert the sys- 
/ tem at the expense of the vast majority of pupils who attended schools with 



1. See Chapter I'V, pp.. 68-69. 
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less creative or influential principals. One of the primary motivating 
factors may well have been to try to keep middle class children — bldck as 
well as White ~ in the, public schools, a factor that many. administrators, 
rightly or wrongly, believe is crucial to maintaining a strong and effect- 
ive public school system. Rather, such pra^ctices only serve to illustrate 

how resources come to be distributed in a manner that appeared to benefit 

> 

select groups of children. 

Operational practices of some special subject supervisors in the 
central office also contributed to the disparities, for some of the same 

reasons. Some supervisors assigned teachers where they would "do the most 

i 
I 

good" while others were strongly influenced| by' teacher preferences. For 

example, closeness of a school to the teach^Lr^s home might have been given 

f 

more preference in teacher assignment than j the need of various schools for 
his or her services. In addition, soire special subject teachers with sup- 
port from principals persuaded their supervisors that pupils in certain 
schools were particularly ready for creative enrichment experiences. As a 
result, very small schools serving predominantly middle class pupils often 
had full-time art, music, and physical education teachers while larger 
schools in poorer neighborhoods had only the services of itinerant teachers 
in those subjects. 

In summary, staffing procedures such as those described above, deliberate 
or otherwise, contributed to the significant discrepancies among schools that 
were revealed by Hobson in his 1971 court case. 
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Allocati on of Equalization Resources in 1974 

Wliat has been the effect of three years of equalization on the allo- 
cation of resources in formerly high and low spending schools? Has the 
equalization of teacher resources affected the distribution of other servi- 
ces to the schools? Has attention to dollar expenditures ai'so ^served 
to correct discrepkncies in pupil/teacher ratios? 

An examination of the data in Table V-11 reveab that there has been 
a considerable shift from the wide discrepancies that were'evideht between 
the low and high spending schools in 1971. The low spending schools in 
January 1974 have a per pupil expenditure range between $447 and $618 for 
classroom teachers, with a' mean of $508, whereas the hi^ spending schools 
range between $406 and $745 with a mean of $534 for .classroom teachers. 
, There is considerable overlap in the distributions of 'the two groups. 

The special subjec^t teacher expenditures which formerly favored the 
high spending schools now favor the low spending schools: now all low 
spending schools have special subject teachers' and 5 high spending schools 
have none. The low spending schools now spend between $51 and $146 per " 
pupil on special subject teachers with a mean of $110; whereas, ..the high spend- 
ing schools have a range of expenditures of $36 to $219 with a. mean of $-105. 
This uneven distribution of special subject Readier expenditures reflects the 
policy decision of the administration which called for the equalization of 
dollar resources through the shifting of only special subject teachers,^ 



See Chapter IV, p. 80. 
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as , well as the preference on the part of principals and parents in school- 
by-school budgeting to shift special subject teachers rather than class-- 
room teachers. 

The total equalization expenditures for the two groups again reflect 
considerable overlap. The low spending schools range from $577 to $680, 
while the high spending" schools range between $519 and $745.^ A comparison 
of the mean difference for the two groups indicates that the 49% difference 
of 1971 for the two groups had been reduced to 3% in 1974. 

Despite the closeness of the means for the high and low spending school 
groups there are wide discrepancies among individual schools. Judge Wright ruled 
.that each school , should be within + 5% of the District mean. If we use the pis- 
trict-wide mean ds reported in the November 1973 report to the court as the 
^^tandatd against which our 38 schools are measured, we find that 21 schools 
(13 low spending and 8 high spending) are out of compliance with the court 
report. Table V-12 indicates the areas of agreement and difference between 
the November* 1973 compliance report and the January 1974 membership, \fliile 
there is Considerable agreement between the two, it is the differences that 
are at issue when we are considering, coppliance with the court order. The 
November 1973 report to the court ind'|!s:ates that the District-wide mean 
for equalization expenditures is $665.45, and that the range of deviation for 
for compliance is between $633.13 and $699.77. Table V-l2 based on actual 
resources in the schools in January 1974, as reported on the membership lists 



The resources reported to the court should have been in the schools 
by January 1974. The November compliance Report is sent to the court 
by December 1. Teacher transfers are authorized when the Board sends 
the^report to the court. The teachers^ are moved in December and should 
appear at the new assignments on the January 1974 official school 
membership lists.. 
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submitted by the principals, indicates that 13 of the schools out of compl: 
ance are formetly low spending schools, Each of these schools is .below th. 
minimum expenditup required for compijance. Eight of the formerly high 
spending^schools are out of compliance. Two of these schools, one in .Arfa- 
costia, and one i^n tAe Center City are spending more than the 'allowed ^ ■ 
allocation. Two Model schools two West of the Park schools, one Anacostia , 
and one Center City school are below the required per pupil expenditure ' 
for compliance. 



Why the Disparities' in 1974? 



\ 



Table V-13 indicates the differences that exist between the staff 
reported in the schools, in January 3, 1974 and the staff allegedly assigned 
to those schools by the administration following the Board's November 1973 
changes recommended for compliance. A glance at that table indicates that 
the differences are caused generally by four factors. 

Staff persons assigne d to schools do not appear or do not rend er 
_the amount of services sp ecifiPH. For example, low spending Davis 
bchool had a science teacher assigned who did not appear. In 
addition, a reading teach,er assigned three days a week (60%) 
only taught there two days a week (40%) . 

^' Vacancies go unfilled. Looking at low spending Davis School again, 
positions for a reading*»l:eacher and for 20% services of a lan- 
guage arts teacher were allocated to that school but such staff 
were not there. Discussion with several of the supervisors of 
special subjects indicated that the likelihood of finding quali- 
fied candidates for those positions was dim. 

^' ^acancies set filled but for less m oney than was originally ^1- ' 
located rpr cue position. Using Davis again as an exanole, there 
^f/ fj^'^^^'^y 3 third grade teacher at an estimated* cost of 
?14,123 however, the replacement teacher only cost $9,982. 
This resulted in ^ reduction to the school of $4,141 or the salary 
for one or two days of services of an itinerant special .cabject 
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teacher. The vacancy salary figure $14,123 represents the 
average salary including benc^fits for a teacher in the District 
I of Columbia in 1973-74. While this figure may well represent 
! the average salary of all te^icheirs, it is certainly inflated 

if one computes the average salary of new teachers who are hired 
to fill vacancies: in our 38-school sample the average salary 
for a teacher filling a vacancy was $11,085, considerable below 
the $14,123 budgeted for replacement. , , \ 

^ \ * \ . 

4, Staff positions listed on the com^^liance report are actually paid 

for out of Federal funds, or someother source outside the regu- 
lar budget . For example, Davis School iri\the low spending grouji, 
had a reading teacher assigned to the school as p^irt of compli- ^ 
ance, but the payroll indicated that Title t\funds paid for \ 
her salary, \ 

The 10% range in compliance was intended to give some flexibility to 

the administration for assignment of personnel, and to permit a leeway to , 

exist so as to absorb changes in enrollment and staffing within individual 

schools. Table V-]'* examines the schools that were pushed out of compli- 

ance beca^use of the differences cited in Table V-I3. Three factors 

seem to contribute most substantially to putting schools out of compliance. 

1. A large amount of missing staff : The 10% leeway for compliance 
only allows for" a range of $66 per pupil expenditure, so that 
even if a school is budgeted at the maximum (5. 00%) allowable 
expenditure it can still be out of compliance if the per pupil 
expenditure of missing staff is over $66. For example, low 
spending Ilenilworth School had been equalized toward the maximum ( — 
amount (3.98% or $691.91). Several staff members equaling 

$38,.487 in expenditures did not arrive, however, thus throw- 
ing this ^medium sized school out of compliance. Missina staff 
members constitute an even bigger problem for small schools. 
For example, a school with ]00 students. Budgeted at the maxi- 
mum allowable, level^ $69 , 999, would be out of compHance if one 
teacher, at a- cost of $6,700 (3 days) failed to report to the 
school. ^ 

2. Equalizing at the extreme . l-Zhen schools are equalized close to the 
bottom of the range they are. very vulnerable, even if large, 

wlien staff does not appear. For example, low spending Emery 
School, with an enrollment of 835, was equalized at the bottom 
end (-4.51%). With the addition of a few more students between 
October 4973 and January 19''4, Emery was out of compliance 
when only $6,432 worth of teacher services failed* to appear^ at 
that school. Equalizing ne.nr the top of the range is equally as 
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troublesome^ as high spending River -Terra ce demons tratesc 
This school of slightly over 300 students was out of complil 
ance when one teacher failed to reduce the amount of her 
services to the school by 40% (two days) or $4,744. 

3. Changes in enrollment . If the schools are equalized near thk 
bottom of the range and the enrollment shifts upward, they ^ 
will be out of compliance, Kenilworth School was an exam- 
ple of this phenomenon.. On the other hand, if the school 
ie equalized near the top of the range, and^-the-enroHment - 
shifts downward, the schooTwill become out of compliance. 
High spending Stevens School is an example of this. Between 
October and January the schoo:. lost eight children and since it 
was equalized at the maximum allowable (+ 5% of $699) it was 
out of compliance with the lo£:s of a single child, 

Pupi;l/Teacher Ratios, and Equalization 

\ 

Judge Wright chose to focU^ on cos;t of classroom and special subject 
teachers, with longevity pay included, for two reasons. First, he believed 
that all children v^eire equally entitled to the services of experienced 
teachers regardless of the size, age, or condition of the building they 
attended^^^garany special needs the children might have. Second, the school 
administration, had indicated in testimony before Congress"^ that it consi- 
dered teacher experience and training to be important educational factors. 
The Judge did not ask that there be an equalization in pupil/teacher ratios. 
Presumably he reasoned that those schools not .having the highest paid tea- 
chers would compensate for the lack or Experience and training by hiring 
more teachers and thereby lower the pupil/teacher ratios in thfiL schools. 

As the data in Table V-15 indicate, there has been an equalization of 
overall pupil/ teacher ratios for staff being equalized in the two groups 
(22:1 for lov spending schools; 21:1 for the high). There is 



1. The administration justified additional teacher salary funds before the 
Congressional Subcommittee on D,C. Appropriations by declaring there 
was a need for attracting more experienced and better trained teachers 
who would be more effective with the children. See' Chapter in, page 55. 

152 ^ - 
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TABLE V - I5 

'equalization pupil/staff ratios 

1974 



C 



Low Spending 



School 




• Special 




Classroom 


Sub.iect 


Total 


Bancroft 


26:1 


• 101:1 


21:1 ' 


Congress Hgt 


s 27:1 


93:1 


21:1 


Davis 


26;i 


175:1 


22:1 


Draper 


27:1 


106:1 


22:1 


Emery 


27:1 


133:1 


23:1 • 


Keniivorth 


24:1 


195:1 


22:1 


Ketcham 


26:1 


129:1 


21:1 


Kimball 


28:1 


126:1 


23:1 


Lenox 


24:1 


238:1 


22:1 


McGogney 


24:1 


112:1 


20:1 


Nalle 


24:1 


106:1 


20:1 


Noyes 


27:1 


143: 1 




Orr 


30:1 


109:1 


23:1 


Rudolph 


27:1 


132:1. 


23:1 


Savoy 


27:1 


123:1 


22:1 


Simon 


26:1 


122:1 


21:1 


Slowe 


27:1 


181:1 


23:1 


Smothers 


28:1 . 


110:1 


22:1 


Tubman 


25:1 


112:1 


20:1 


Walker Jones 


26:1 


107:1 


2i:l 










MEAN 




12 ):1 


22:1 



V 



High Spending 



WlilGHTED 
MEAN 



25:1 m-rl 



* West of the Park * 
Source: Compiled from January 1974 scho^ membership lists. 



School 




Special 






ouDject 


Total 




26:1 


77:1 


20:1 


CI PVf>l rsnfl 


23:1 


158:1 


20:1 


FdmnnH Q 


25:1 


70:1 


18:1 


P"f 1 1 mn A 


19:1 




19:1 


yarrison 

\ 


27:1 


30:1 


21:1 


JL U U * JL 1 1 S 


27:1 


89:1 


21:1 


orimKe 


27:1 


65:^0*^ 


19:1 


Hardy* 


21:1 


520:1 . 


20:1 


/ Harrison 


27:1 


211:1 


24:1 


Hyde* 


20:1 




20:1 


Janney^ 


2^:1; 


103:1 


21:1 


Key* 


21:1- 

/ 

25:^ 




21:1 


Murch * 


183:1 


22:1 


Nichols Ave 


30:1 


119:1 


24:1 


PeLwor.th 

A 


26:1 

r 

24:1 
/20:1 


155:1 


23:1 


River Tr. 


130:1 


20:1 


Stevens 




20:1 


Stodderi* 


' 21:1 

1 




21:1 



21:1 
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a slight igjjfrovement in classroom teacher/pupil ratios in the low spending 
schools — 28:1 in 1971 to 26:1 in 1974, whereas the high spending spending 
schools ratio for 1971 was 22:1 and in 1974 increased to 25:1. 

The fact that there was not a greater upward shift in pupil/classroom 
teacher ratios for high spending schools may be the result of two factors: 
1» the initial central administrative policy that exchanged high paid teach- 



ers *^br lower paid ones,J"and where possible kept the same number of classroom 
t^g^ch^rs as before equalization and 2» the decision of principals and com- 
munity groups to maintain low pupil/classroom teacher ratios at the expense 

2 ^ 
of special subject teachers. ^ 

It appears then that high spending schools have fewer special subject 
teachers because their available dollars fcr per pupil salary expenditures 
under equalization have been devoted to, classroom teachers rather than spe- 
cial subject tead^ers. Their retention of classroom teachers was possible 
only at the expense^ of special subject services* If this outcome were strictly 
on a function of(^school choice, it would be very difficult to say that 
equalization had caused undue hardship cn some schools by depriving them of 
special subject teachers. But school cloice is only partly the reason. Very 
few schools, particularly those that ha^e^fnly one or two classes at each 
grade level (some schools have combined grade classes because of low enroll- 
ments) have real options about the number of classroom teachers. To reduce 



1. See Lewii ^ computer list of e::chanj;es of classroom teachers to achieve 
equalization. 

2. See Chapter [V, pp. 80. 

iS8 



the number might require significant changes in school organization af^^ct- 
ing the-number and grade range of pupils in each class. 

Once locked into a set number of clasroom teachers, the next /st 
influential factor in salary cost» is the training and experien/ levels of 
those teachers - expenditures reflected in longevity payments/ In small 
schools the funds available for special subject teachers will, in effect, 
be what. is left over after funds are used to pay classroom (eachers. If 'the 
average training'and experience level of a school's class^om teachers is 
greater than the District's average, that school will no't have available, 
funds with which to purchase as many special subject teathefT^TSght^bi- 
expected in the typical elementary school. 

" Allocation of Profess ional St a ff Not included in Equalisation - 

What of staff members of the kinds not included in equalization-staff 
members who in 1971 were distributed very inequitably between highland low 
spending schools? Table V-]6 reveals that there is still a considerable 
disparity in favor of high spending schools with respect io the distribution 
of dollars and staff members not included in equalization. The high spending 
schools average $71 per child for support staff whereas the low spending 
schools average $51 per child, an advantage to the hi^h spending schools of 
392. Not only more dollars, but mO^e actual staff per student are sent 
to high spending schools. In 1974, the student /staff member ratio in high 
spending schools for counselors and librarians and speech teachers was 226:1 

compared to 312:1 in low spending schools. Although the high spending 
school ratio for support staff is slightly hir.her than in 1971 (195:1), the 
significant change in ratio can he noted in the low spending schools where ^hc 
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TABLE V-16 

PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 
197^4 



Support Special Federal 

Equalization Staff Education Funds Total 



Percent 



Low 

(14610) $619 $51 $14 • $26 $710 

High 

C4951) ^^'^ ^^^^ 



39% 179% 73% 12% 



Source: Compiled from January 1974 official school membership lists, October 1973 
and January 1974 payrolls* Data includes calculations for benefits. 

/ 
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where the ratio dropped considerably from the 197l figure of 362:1.' 

The special education staff, novr called School Based Teachers/ is 
still disproportionately assigned to the formerly high spending schools, with 
only one West of the Park school doing without such service. The "high 
spending schools, with a third of the enrollment of the low spending schools, 
have the services of 14 school-basdd teachers (an average pupil/staff mem- 
ber ratio of 349:1) whereas the low spending schools only have 16 such 
teachers (an average pupil/staff member -ratio of 913:1). 

Between 1971 and 1974 some policy changes concerning the distribution 
of Federal funds took place. In 197], different schools had different 
Title r programs, some emphasizing reading, -.stUj others s tressing' health 
needs and social work extension services.. As of 1972, the Title I office 
had decided to focus its atten^^on on fading and mathematics and learning 
centers were established emphasizing these skills in schools that qualified 
for Title I funds. 

There was also a shift in policy as regards Impact Aid between 1971 and 
1974. In 1971, Impact Aid funds were used to pay salaries of some persons 
employed in the schools. By 1974 Impact Aid. funds were for the most part 
used to defray the cost of central administrative personnel. 

As the data on Federal expenditures indicate, high spending schools are 
receiving more Federal monies ($45 per pupil) than are low spending sJhools ' 
($26 per pupil). Moreover, the 73% gap between the high and low speiding 
groups is larger than the 50Z difference that was present in 1971. 



1. The school based teacher, who in, 1972 replaced the MIND teacher, is- 

?hiWri''w?^r'^" Ti'° °- '^er function is to Lsist 

cluyren with special learning problems, especially in terms of helping 
the class roon, teaShers develop programs for such children. 



Since Title I monies in 1974 were concentrated for the most part on reading 
and mathematics staff, as one mighd have expected some high spending schools 
that lost special subject teachers because of equalization compensated for 
that loss with Federally funded teachers. As Tables V-17 and V-18 indicate, 
this is not always the case. One of the 6 high spending schools found by 
this study to be receiving Title I funds was a West of the Park school that 
was not. eligible for those funds. A teacher at the school had been counted 
on the Compliance Report as being paid out of regular budget funds when the 
payroll records indicated she was apparently erroneously being paid from 
Title I monies. Two of the remaining high spending schools paying mathe- 
matics and reading teachers from Title I in 1974 showed an increase in spe- 
cial subject reading or mathematics teachers paid from regular budget funds, 
However, the remaining three Title I schools lost their regular budget 
reading and, "mathema tics staff while increasing their overall reading and 
mathematics staff through the use of Federal money. Three of the low spending 

schools that receive 1 Title I funds in 1974 were' able to replace lost reading 

I 

and mathematics regular budget staff members widh Federally funded supported 

I 

reading and mathematics teachers. The ather nine schools showed an increase 
of reading and mathematics service supported both f rom'^regular and Federal 
budget funds. 

WhiJ.e Table V-l6 indicates that in 1974 there is still considerable 
advantage to high spending schools in the allocation of scaff members not co- 
vered by the 1971' Hobson decree, it is clear that the distribution of these 
kinds of personnel has improved greatly since 1971. Now there is only, on 
the average, a 12% difference between the high and low spending schools in tho 
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• ^ \ TABLE V-'l? 

READING AND MATH FULL TIME EQUIVALENTS FROM ALL FUNDING, SOURCES (1971-1974) 
. * HIGH SPE^roiNG SCHOOLS ^ 








1 Q "7 1 


• 


• 

1974 






Regular 


Federal 


Total 


Reeular Fpdpr:^! 


iO Lai 


Bowen 


];.20 


~ ~ ~~ ~ 


1.20 


1.20 


1.20 


Cl^/veland 


2.00 




2.00 


.20 ■ 2.00 


2.20 


Edmonds 


.20 




.20, 


.80 


.80 


Firimore* 

















1.40 


1.00 


2.40 


2.00 4-.. 00 


3.00 


Giddings 


; ' .20 


1.00 


1.20 


1.40 i.oo 


3.40 


Grimke 


1.30 





1.30 


2.00 


2.00 


Hardy* 


.50 


~ ~ ~ ~ 


.50 


.20 


.20 


* Harrison 


1.40 


1.00 


.40 


.20 2.00 


2.20 


Hvde* 


.50 




.50 


.40 


.40 


viuit 1 is^ y 


I ^0 

-4. . T V 




1.40 


.40 


.40 


Key* 


.50 





.50 






Murch* 


.60 




.60 






Nichols Av 


. 3.00 


1.00 


4.00 






Pet worth 


2.00 





2.00 


.70 


.70 


River Fr. 


1.00 




1.00 


.60 


.60 


Stevens 


1.20 




1.20 






Stoddert * 


.50 




.50 






TOTAL 


16:90 


V.oo 


22.90 


7.70 9.40 


17.10 


STAFF RiXTIO 




250:1 


STAFF RATIO 


290:1 










* .West 


of the Park 










Source: 


Compiled f 


rom January 1974 


official school membership lists. 
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TABLE V-18 



READING AND MATH FULL ijlME EQUIVALENTS FROM ALL FUNDING SOURCES (1971-1974) 

LOW SPENDING SCHOOLS 



1971 



1974 



Regular Federal Total 



Bancroft 


1.00 




- 1.00 


Congress Hgts. 


1.20 


_ ■ 


1.^,0 


Davis 


1.40 





1.40 


Draper 


.40 





.40 


.Emery 


1.40 





. 1.40 


Kenllworth 


1,00 


— — — 


1.00 


Ketcham 


- 1,20 





1.20 


Kimball 


1.00 





1.00 


Lenox 











McGogney 


3.20 





3.20 


Nalle 


1.40 




1.40 


Noyes 


1.00 




1.00 


Orr ^ 


1.00 




1.00 


Rudolph 


1.20 




1.20 


Savoy 


2.00 




3.00 


Simon 


.20 


1,00 


1.20 


Slowe 


1.10 




1.10 


Smothers 


.10 


1,00 


1.10 


Tubman 


2.20 




■2.2C 


Walker Jones 




.60 


.6C 


TOTAL 


22.00 


2.60 


24.6' 



Regular 


Federal 


Total 


2-00 


1.00 


3.00 


1.60 


1.00 


2.60 


1.80 





1.80 


1,80 


2.00 


3.80 


1.40 


2.00 


3.40 





2.00 


2.00 


2.20 


1.00 


3.20 


1.40 





1.40 





2.P0 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


4.00 


1.60~ 




1.60 


.50 




.50 


-.60 




.60 


.60 




.60 


2. ,00 


2.00 


4.00 


1.60 . 


2.00 


3.60 


1.00 




1.00 


1.60 




1.60 


2.00 


2.00 


4.00 




1.00 


1.00 



25.70 



20.00 



45.70 



STAFF RATIO 



637rl 



STAFF RATIO 



320:1 



Source: Compiled from March 1971 and January 1974 official school membership 
lists. 
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per pupil expenditures for equalization, support, special education 
andEsderally funded staff, as compared to a 54% difference between the 
two groups in 1971. Although, as a group, low spending schools have improved 
compared to high spending schools, thex^ is still considerable variablility 
among our individual sample schools. It is perhaps important to note 
here that in 1974 the school showing the lowest expenditures per pupil is 
one of thoseschools continually cited a's being discriminiated agains,t during 
the various court hearings. 



Changes i n School Resources Between 1 971 and 1974 

^ 



I 



Since there have been several pay raises with corresponding budget". ,. 
increases it is- difficult to assess the changes in schools merely by exam- 
ining the per pupil expenditures between 1971 and 1974. However, an examina- 
tion of the distribution of full ti^e equivalents may reveal more readily 



the effect of equal izakomron the schools. 



the 



Between 1971 and' d-97i enrollment in the schools: decreased - 14% in 
low spenAU,^ sd^^^^6^ 1% in the high. Table V-19 indicates that the 
loss of full-time stjafC 'equivalents in the high spending schools, (^24%) was 
greater than, their 'enrollment loss, whereas in the low spending schools the 
full-time equivalents decreased considerably less (1%) than did their student 
enrollment. Clearly, the low spending group had a net gain in staff, 
while the high spending group lost staff. While c3,ass"room size in 
high spending schools tended to rise slightly (but kept well below the 
recommended maximum of 28:1) the'severest loss of staff to high spending 
schools was in the special -subject staff (-48%), Due to declining 
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school enrollments and a desire by the principals and the communities to 
keep the clasroom size as low as possible, many high spending schools had 
to sacrifice all, or Almost all, special subject teachers in order to pay the 
classroom teachers' salaries. 

The Effect o f Equalization on Academic Performance 

Wlien the school system was back in court in 1970,.. Judge Wright expressed 
considerable disappointment at the lack; of interest in evaluating t^e effect 
of the 1967 court-ordered busing on the performance of children moved\om , 
overcrowded schools to underutilized ones. Despite his criticism of the 
school's apparent failure to collect adequate data on the results of the 19^ 
Wright decision, it appears that efforts at evaluation of the 1971 ffourt 

order have not been undertaken by the school system^ 

\ 

The entire issue of testing has been a volatile one for the D.C. school 
1 

system. The central issue has jeen the assertion by some school administra- 

> 

tors that the tests are culturally biased and not valid for the vast majority 
of children living in the District. In 1972-73 the administration aban- 
doned school-wide standardized testing in favor of diagnostic prescriptive, 
criterion reference tests. They did, however, continue standardized testing 
of a small (1 %) representative sample of the children. t 

The results of the testing of that small sample indicate that the 
reading performance of students in the District has continued to decline since 



1. Washington Post . Prince, R. 8/12/74, "Scores Drop in Reading, Math Tests'''. 
Washington- Post, Raspberry, W. , 8/26/74, "Reading, Math and Cultural Bias". 
Star News . 8/24/74. "D.C. Pupils in a Slump." 
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1971. Except for a small improvement in the first and second gradga ' 
District pupils, in general, score two years belo„ the national norm and 
1.9 years behind the norm for big-city schools,"^ 

The data in the compliance report that ranks schools in quintiles accor- 
ding, to their reading performance^ indicates that change in academic achieve- 
ment appears random: that in our low spending sample two schools moved 
up a quintile. nine schools moved down a q^intile, and nine schools remain-.d 
unchanged; in the high spending schools- 5' schools moved up at iQast 
one quintile, one school moved down, and 12 schools rema/ned unchanged. 

Shifts in Special Subject Services 
Prior to equalization the overwhelming majorit/of special subject 
teachers taught full-time "in a school,"^ Lewin's pr/-equalization data indi- 
cated that the services of special subject teachers had been distributed in 
an inequitable manner. Schools West of the Park received a great deal of 
service while schools in Anacostia got very little. In the sununer of 1971. 
the Board chose to equalize the distribution of special subject teachers 
as part of its implementation of the 1971 Hobson decree.^ In order to 
Achieve this equalization, many formerly full-time special subject teachers 
became itinerants. 



1, 



The value of standardized reading tests has been severely questioned Thl 
tests have been found to be culturally biased and are standardized o^ 
S^i'ngs " "^"^'^>' large! urban 



2- See Levin Report, Chapter IV,* page:,72. 
3. See Chapter IV, p. 70. 
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In the spring of ■1972> it became necgssary for the District to .ove 
teachers in order .to achieve compliance. ^ The adndnist.ation recon^ended 
and the Board approved, a plan that involved the .oving of special subject 
teachers. This 1972 policy negated the earlier decision by the Board t5 
distribute special subject services equitably across the city. Instead. ' 
schools were required to lose or gain spjpial subject teachers in accordance 
With the dollars available after the cos t of classroon, teachers present in 
the schools had been co.p,ted. In subsequent equalisation plans. schJols" 
were given some options in indicating which special subject teachers .^..f^^ 
would prefer to gain or lose, should additions or deletions in ,^^.f?'^ll_ 
lars be necessary* ^ ^^^^^ v 

Our interview, and discussions with conununity leaders, parents, and 
some principals had given the impression that with equalisation, special 
subject teachers were being moved in and out of -schools with great frequency 
in order to achieve dollar equity. Our eight school study has revealed that 
special subject teachers were generally addeji, their time reduced or their 
services removed frdm a school. We d>d not find a pattern of one special 
subject teacher being exchanged for another ieaching the same subject, but 
with a different salary. In order to determijne further the extent of the 
disruption of special subject teacl^erc,, we cljose 18 elementary schools at 
random and examined the changes in ..ecial subject staffing from March 1971 
through January 1974. We attempted, to answeUhe following questions: 2. to 
what extent are services in the special subject areas provided -by' itinerant 



1- See Chapter IV, p. 80. 
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versus full-time staff,? and 2. how pervasive is the problem of shifting 
special subject teachers so that -s^iooJLs must^-^djust to new staff members in 
these areas? 

* 

As Table V-20 reveals, the percentage of special subject teachers who 
were part-time almost doubled in the first two years of equalization compared 
to the pre-equalization year of 1970-71. By 1973-74, approximately one- 
half of the special subject teacher time was performed by itinerant teachers. 

^ TABLE V-20 

SPECIAL ^-UBJECT TEAQiERS IN EIGHTEEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOIJS 





Year 


Percent Part-time 


"Percent New to School 





1970 


7 1971 . 


- 35% 






1971 


- 197Z 


63 


35% 




197.2 


- 1973 


. 64 


36 


L_ 


1973 


- 1974 


51 


^ 26 ' 



Source: Compiled from March 1971, October 1971, Januarv 197"^, and Januarv 1974 
offiripl membership lists. 

The recent drop in the number of part-time special subject teachers may 
be indicative of several factors: 1» small schools with declining enroll- 
ments couid no longer afford to buy any services of special subject teachets 
once the cost of classroom teachers had been computed for their schools, and 



1. Some small schools, particularly West of the Park, were unable to purchase 
special subject teachers. The inequitable distribution had shifted in 1973 
to -the point where schools in^other parts of the city had many special 
subject services. ,x 
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2. in 1973 wuen principals were able to express preferences in r^Ird to 
, special subject services for their schools, there was a tendency L request'. 
^ more full-ti™e teachers Sn'd to delete those itinerant teachers who were 
perceived to be more ineffective. 

Table y-20 indicates the percent of special subject teachers in our*. ' ' 
sample schools^who were new to their schools. Unfortunately, ^t is not.posl 
sible to compare the p/rcentage of new special subject teachers with pre- f 
. equalization data. However, slightly more than one-third of the special 
subject teachers in the sample were new to their particular schools 
in the first' two years of equalization. By 1973-74, the third year of 
equalizatipn, that figure had dropped to almost one-quarter. The 1971-72 
ligure is no doubt a reflection of th^ District's effort to equalize 
special subject services. The'^^T^ schools that previously had no services 
' were assig^ied special subject teachers. The decrease in new teachers in 
schools by 1973-74 may reflect the District's policy of adding or deleting a 
portion of the time of a special subject teacher in a sc ,ol as money became 
available for special subject services. Thus, if Miss Jones were teaching art 
in School A for 80% of her time at a cost to the school of $12,000, and the * 
school discovered that the following year they only had $7,500 to buy special \ 
subject service^the district tended to assign Miss Jones to School A for 
50% of her tiLe", rather than to send a new teacher to that school who costs 



! t^^!" advantage to ..e principal in having the teacher assigned to 
her buildinp full time in that a full-time staff member is responsible 
to the building principoi, whereas a part time special subiect teacher 
IS respono.ible to her speciil subject supervisor. This may be dn incen- 
tive for special subject supervisors to attempt to maintain control 
over their teachers by restricting the number who are able to be 
tull-time in pn-ticular schools. 
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- less, and could, in fact, supply 80% of her services to the school. The 

result of this policy was that while the personnel in a particular school 

tended to stabilise, the amount of service"^rendered to sd^ools fluctuated 
considerably. * 

Program Changes in Sele cted Schools 1970-1971 Through 1973-1 Q7/^ 
In order to get a sense of the dynamics associated with the implemen- 
tation of Judge Wright's equalization decree, we selected 8 elementary 
schools from our larger sample for a more extensive examination of the 
ef^ct of equalization on school life. Four of those schools lost staff 



mem- 



\ 



ers and 4 ^gained. In addition to examining changes in resou>-ces in each 
jhool year , from 1971 - 1974. we interviewed teachers and principals to deter- 
their experiences since the implementation of the 1971 Hobson decree. 
I ^ Table V-21 indicates the changes in pupil/teacher ratips of equaliza- i 
tion staff between. 1.71 andl^74 in the 8 schools. It is obvious that 
the h^igh spending schools 4st a consaderable number of special subject staff 
^ membe^rs. as. well as some classroom teachers, " how did they cope with this ■ 
^ situation? UT,at change^ did they develop in staffing patterns fo accomodate 
the loss -of personnel? wCat support did\ they get ^from the administration in 
dealing with*staff reductions? 

One h.:gh» spending ^school, in the Model S chool Divisio^ had been cut s6 
severely when s^ool .^>n^d in 1971 that^the principal and her staff ha5 to 
reorganize the^af fing^tterns proposed at the end of the previous te'rm. ' 
The principal ind?cated thp>j.is loss of staff meant that team teaching had 

31 teacher? hajl to change tfi^ grade levels which 
they taught. Another of' the \igh spending schools did not fek the effect of 
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equalization immediately because the closing of a nearby school caused an 
increase in the enrollment which allowed for more doxlars to purchase ser- 
vices* The problems in that school in t ens i fed in the next few years when 
the enrollment and therefore available doflars, decreased due to .a^jdrop in 
busing and in local enrollment* That school was forced to move into classes 



of more thaX^one grade level. The reduction in staff at the school not 
only caused class size to rise and the mixing of different- age groups, 

■s. 

but also resulted in the disappearance of special subject services by 1973-74. 
The lack of these services not ^^ily required classroom teachers to assume 
greater ^responsibility for those subject areas, but^n addition, especial- 
ly in* smaller school;?, it meant that there was no staff person to cover 
classrooms for teachers' planning time as promised in the union contract. 

Two 'Of the V ^ hxgh" spending schools were able to soften the blow 
of equalization in the first year by securing the services of classroom* 
teachers paid from funds froni'^the Emergency Employment Act; their services 
were not included in equali'zation reports. In addition, one of the v/ays« in 
which the schools West of the Park compensated for the loss of special sub- 
ject services wa<? by the creation of a teai^aing^^josi^tioji-^deslgr^ to meet 
the needs of "exceptional children." This position was paid for by special 
education funds, and thexef re, not included in the equalization report. 



y 1- It must be noted here hat although mixed level classes may h^'.^e'been 

"^cessitated by declining enrollments and school resources, the 
practice of mixing different age groups has been one that is being 
^^commended ^more and more in the educational literature . 

.184. 
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This teacher was a former classroom teacher transferred from a West of the 
Park school to Ankcostia as part of the initial compliance plan. She 
remained in Anacostia for a year and then returned to another West of the 
Park school to staff the "extended learning center," and to work with children, 
selected from six schoQls, on special mathematics, social studies, and 
science projects.^ / 

Interviews with teachers in the schools that lost staff indicated 
that while they could endorse the notion of equalization in the abstract, 
Jiey were reluctant to think of their schools as having been "overprivi- 
leged." "The schools weren't that unequal," was a familiar refrain. Many , ' 
of the teachers were unaware of the' administrative decision to equalize mainly 
through the movement of special subject teachers and expressed vague anxie- 
ties about the possiblity of having to be moved to achieve eaualization in 
the future. They spoke ^about this as a demoralizing factor in staff security.^ 
Although many of the teachers referred to the inconveniences surrounding 
the moving of teachers and the reduction of staff, they did n9t generally 
feal that this hampered their ability to work with the children."^ 

Principals in the high spending schools als.o complained of morale prob- 
lems following the equalization order. Not only had the number of teachers 
in their schools dropped,' but several old teachers were transferred out while 
new teachers replaced them. It took a while before the school staff 
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1. In addition, some West of the Papk-Htrnte-^nd SchooJi Associations are 
able to employ special subject personnel from theiV own association 
treasuries and thus compensate for services lo'it due to equalization. 

2. I^f a teacher was moved, she lost all building seniority, e</en when 
the move was invo lunt-ary , so that made her- vulnerable to being moved 
again. In 1974-75 some classroom teachers were moved. 

3. Several teachers commented that although they now had to do the art, 
music, etc., the activities were now better integrated into the curri- 

O culum than when the specialist came in and "did his thing." 
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could coalesce and develop a team involvement in school affairs. They 

were concerned about the loss o'f special subject teachers^ and felt that some 

. \ 

more attention should have been paid to such services in the development and 

' \ - ' 

implementation" of an equalization plan. V 

The low spending schools experienced different problems with the imple- 
mentation or the 1971' Hpbson decree. One school had more teachers than 
classrooms. The special subject teachers had to work in hallways, and the 
classroom teachers organized team teaching until several lavoratories were 
converted into classroor^s. 

. Many of the low spending schools had been severely over-crowded and 
under-staffed. Thus, the advent of additional teachers as a result of the 
1971 Hobson decree in many instances merely brought the pupil/classroom 
teacher ratio within the acceptable range sugges ted by Board policy. These 
teachers could hardly be considered "extra" resources. 

Many of the principals and teachers, while pleased that' exytra staff 
was supposed to be available to their schools, thought that the manner in 
which the speical subject teachers were distributed was not always desireabje, 
For example, one low spending school had the services of one full-time and ^ 
one half-time Latin teacher, but only 40% time from a special subject mathe-*^' 
matics teacher. Another school had the equivalent ot seven days a week of 



1. Some West of the Park schools, and other middle income area schools, 

especially, were able to compensate for some loss of special subject staff 
through parent participatipn. In one case, the neighborhood social wel- 
fare agency paid for a reading specialist assigned- to. a school. UTiile the 
model school that lost resources might have compensated for that loss 
through the use of Title I funds, that school did not receive Federal ' 
funds until the 1973-74 school" year when the Title I fands allowed the 
school to regain the reading and mathematics personnel they had e-ploved, 
prior to the equalization decree. 

18S ■ 
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music services, and no special subjecttmathematics teacher* 

In 1973, partly because of the objection to the 'distribution of special 
subject teachers, tne administration institoted' a ^form of school-by-school 
budgeting* Schools were informed of how much mone^y they hacf available for 
teacher staff and asked to list their priorities as regards special subject 
teachers. Xhus, if a school could add services after classroom staff sal- 
aries were removed from their "lunfp ^sum budget," the administration would 
theoretically add those subjects that weire requec>ted. Similarly,- if a school 
had to lose resources, they were removed according to the preferences 
stated by the school. 

l^ile principals generally endorsed the ability to choose* their own 
staff they did express reservations with the^system. First, some principals 
pointed out that small enrollments meant that the teachers they wanted most — 
reading and mathematics specialists ~ were not available, and they were 
forced to carry a vacancy or to accept other special subject teachers instead. 
Only one principal used her special subject money to employ a classroom 
teacher. Although this was possible, as was the reverse alternative of using 
all special subject^-teachBTs and no classroom teachers, the principals were 
generally unaware ^at they had such options. 

Innovations ' , 



The court order was concerned with improving dollar resources (which 

translates into services) to schools. It impossible that changes in- resources 

/ 

might be the vehicle for administrators to innovate new programs' or new 
organizational structures. 
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In general, innovation was not a product of the redistribution of • 
resources. Mainly, 'schools that lost personnel reduced special subject staff 
and made do ~ the attitu-de .was that the elementary school teacher was 

' supposod to be a geperalist anywaV- iTiose schools that f.ained usually did 

i 

not get enough additional staff to change staffing patterns and were often 
assigned special subject teachers with more attention paid to the dollar * ' 
expenditure required for equalization than to the educational needs of the 
children. 

^ ;,Jt was the general imp^ression of those teachers and principals inter- 

viewed that as long as the school system concentrated on dollars in its 
equalization efforts, and not the services provided by those dollar^ there 
would be little educational change and considerable educational disruption 
of school services. ' - \ . ' ' ' 

Summary 

\, * ^ examination of our data indicates the following concerning the 1971 

/ Hobs on decree and^-the District of Columbia Public schools: 

_ ,1. Prior to equalization there was considerable disparity in the 

.allocation of all professional staff witb a great many services 
' " Igoing to just a few schools, while children in ^ther schools got 

less or none. ^- 

2. Prior to equalization there was a. lack of information about the 
distribution of staff on a school-by-school basis. 

3. While all schools are not in compliance in 1974, there is a 
significant reduction in the disparity in allocation of all 
p^rofessional staff among the schools. This is true, for pro- 
fessional staff excluded from equalization as well as for 
expenditures for classroom and special subject teachers. 

'4. By 1974^' special subject teachers were .distributed so that 

formerly low spending schools received more of these teachers 
,than did formerly high spending schools. 

5. Changes in resources generally involved exchanging high paid 
classroom teachers for less expensive teachers, adding teachers 
in low 'spending schools with excessive pupil/teacher ratios, and 
redistributing special subject tjeachers. 

^ i 1.88 
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6. Although significant equalization had taken place, in 1974 many 
schools were not in compliance. This condition seems generally to 
be the result of the lack of reliable information, inadequate 
p^cedu^e^I'""*' existing information, and inadequate monitoring 

7. There has been some improvement in the school-by-school data for . 
resources to be equalized in the 1971 Hob son decree; however, 
the information system is still inadequate for providing school- 
Dy-school data for information involving other school expendi- 
tures to be reported to the court. 

(8. ^Federal dollars did not appear to be used to compensate for^ 
^services lost due to equalization. 

9. Although the data are very limited, it would appear that academic 
'5t?n,&?r%r^ not enhanced by efforts at equalization-. Judgments 
i'i ef-fects of equalization on academic performance are dif- 

, %:\:^^'^^'' What limited test score information there is does 

' '-^ not-indvvat/.an effect from teacher shifts; however, these. tests 

Z\T^^-f indicators of such effects (for example, 

the quihtile ratings only show which of five reading levels chil- 
cren are at and do not indicate movement within reading I'^veis) 
Moreover, the small size of many of the resource changes, the types 
o.-teachers frequently-shifted (art, masic, physical education) and 
.^he frequency of the shifts, would not necessarily create an e5cpec- 
tation of significant changes in academic performance, at least in 
the short run. 

There 'is widespead dissatisfaction with the implementation of the 
decree. The District has made an attempt to equalize the schools, 
but no one is particularly happy with the arithmetic results 
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11. Discussions with teachers, principals, administrators, board mem- 
bers, community representatives, and indeed, Julius^Hobson, 
reveal a general feelin? that a kind of faitnesg h|s been achieved, 
but it has not been particularly valuable educationally. 
- '-^ 
Our research on the manner in which the District has implemented the 

1971 Hobs on decree and t.he results^ that have followed that implementatiw 

indicate that additional cndministrative procedur'es must be initiated in order 

to assure more affective compliance. The present difficulties in assuring 

compliance appear to be 1. lack of a school-by -school information system., 

2. lack of a monitoring ^stem, and 3. lack of definition of equalization beyond 

a single point in time.. While we recognize that the Judge did not require, ^ ' 

nor do we expect contii\uous compliance, an improved system would lessen the 

^ disruption that occurs .in tiic process of compliance. 
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CHAPTER VI 

. ' , ALTERNATIVES 

In this chapter we focus on what needs to be done in the District 
to assure a system of implementing the 1971 Hobson decree which results 
in compliance, l^at data need to be collected? When should they be 
collected? l^o should monitor? In addition, we discuss the compati- 
bility of the 1971 Hobson decree formula and .the Title I Comparability 
Guidelines. Are the two formulas necessarily contradictory? it 
administratively possible'^ and educationally feasible to comply with both 
formulas? And finally., we examine some of the options the District might 
consider in creating alternative equalization models for the Washington 
public schools. 

Compliance with the 1971 Hobson Decree 



Our examination of the resources in 3^^elementary schools revealed 



, len 

'\ 

' ' ^ • » \ 
problems with the implementation of equtJlization both with regard to 

/ ' ' 

data and with regard to manag^inenc^. The^first difficulty was the mismat^.* 
between what was assigned to a school at the time of the compliance report 
and whatVwas, in fact, there. *^ Transfers were made of persons who in fact 
had never-actually^ been in the school, and schools were charged for teachers 
who actually wer^e ,no(; at that school. The second difficulty involved the 
manner in whieh .the schools we^e equalized.. Some schools were equalized / 

■ ■ • J 

on the extremes of the Tnissrabl^ range so_J:hat minor shifts in facultj^ ^ 



assignment or st'u4ent enrollme nt w^ould throw them out of compliance. Some 
were equalized with pers^ns^ notNi^icluded in the*eq*tiallzation £ormulas — a 



1. See Chapter v. , ;p. 127. ,^ 
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person listed as a. community coordinator on the membership file was counted 
as a classroom teacher on the compliance .report! Others were equalized with 
persons paid out of Federal budgets, e.g., a reading teacher listed ,on the » 
compliance report but whose salary on the payroll indicated that he was ' 
actually being paid from Title I funds. Still other schools were assigned 
vacant positions which, during the course of the year, were, either unfilled 
or filled by a person receiving less money than had been allocated. Another' 
.problem concerned the monitoring of the compliance effort: at present, it is 
not clear who is responsive for assuring a match between what is listed on 
the membership rolls andy^what is reported on the compliance plan submitted to 
the court. And finally( no system was devised to' enable the schools to maiii^ 
tain compliance as students and teachers come and go during the course of the 
year. The compliance' report is based on a singly point in time with no ■ 
records kept that wouldv allow for an analysis of a school's cumulative funds" 

' / 

applicable to' equalization^ Thus, there is no way of knowing ..whether or 
when a vacancy gets filled or how much money is expended for a vacancy by 
substitute teachers. 

What can be done to assure compliance in uhe future? In terms of deal-- 
ing with the accuracy of the data we would make the following recommendations 

1. Principals should be asked to verify the personnel listings on com- 
pliance reports to ensure that the persons are actually in their 
schools. 

2. Special subject supervisors should also be asked to verify that 
the persons listed on the compliance reports are actually at the 
schools ind icated f br the time specified « * 

1? . • 

1. It has never been determined-, nor is it assumed, that the court expected 
the school system to be in compliance continuously. However, as the 
schools shift away from the fnean the job of getting them back into com- 
pliance the' following Fdll is more difficult. 



/ 
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3. A merging of the payroll files and the Compliance Report should 
always be made so as, to assure that no persons supported by 
Federal funds are listed on the compliance report. 

4. Ml persons acting temporarily in teaching positions covered 
by the 1971 Hobson decree should have their salaries included 
in the school-by-school accounting. ^ 

5. Any shifts in staff members^ covered by Equalization due to 
retirements, transfers, or new hiring spould be reported - 
iironediately to the equalization file sol that it is always 

, "up to date.'' V 

6. No shifcs of teachers from Federal to regular budget funds, ' 
or vice-versa, should be made without recording such changes 
in the equaliz:ation file. 

V... . ^ 

7. Changes in enrollments should be reported! monthly to the 
equalization office. I 

In terms of " dealing with the administration of ^compliance we would make 
the following recommendations: 

1. The compliance report team should inc].ude s\taff members not only 
from the equalization office and from the various special subject 

- departments but also from the budget off icel the automated sys- 
tems office, and the Title I office. 

2. The school system should identify those schobls that have signi- 
ficant fluctuation of enrollment during the course of the year 
and equalize those schools within a narrower Irange than +5%. 

3r No schools should be equalized at the extreme^ 

4. Vacancies should be allotted a dollar value coWarable to the 
cost of a beginning teacher or the average salary of teachers 
who fill vacant positions rather than to the average salary of 
all District teachers. 



5. The equalization file should be kept "current" according to 
the procedare discussed above, and an equalization: officer 
should^ run a compliance report on a monthly bas|.s, ^^--^^ 



1. Since shifts in personnel to comply with the 1971 Hob.son decree will 
'effect compliance with Title I guidelines and vice-vetsa, staff of 
both the equalization and the Title I offices should iarticioate in 
the preparation of the reports to the court and to. thi Officfe of Kclucation. 
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6. The equalization officer should run monthly spot checks on 
the schools to assure that -the data file is accurate. 

?• In order »to make the December compliance less disruptive, 

the equalization officer should report monthly to the Board, 
the superintendenJ:, the regional superintendent and the , 
, principal, any .schools out of compliance* ^ J> 

8^ A cumulative as well as a point-in-time equalization report 
should be run on a monthly basis. 

While the judge ordered the District to equalize only expenditures Cor 
classroom and soecial subject teachers , he did require that per pupil ex- 
penditures, and total expenditures for many other school allocations, be 
reported to the court on a school-by-school basis. An exa^mination of the 
Compliance Reports indicates that^this addational dat^'^is often reported to 
the court in terms of "projected" rither than "actual" expenditures, and in 
many instances the figures appear to be questio;5:tiable.'^ To make the reporting 

of such dapa accurate in .the future, we recommend the followin^j: 

\ I • ' ^ 

1- All data on wiiich the judge reques^ted expenditure reports: 

Title I,/UPO, all regular budget/funds,, Impact Aid, etc., 

should be reported on a school-by-school basis,' with the same 

proviso regarding shifting of personnel as was described^, 

for the maintenance of an accurate and currevr'- equalization 

file. 

2. Ml data on which the judge requested expenditure reports: 
Title I, UPO, all regular budget funds, Impact Aid, etc., \ 
should be reported oh a school-by-scnool baisis to the court I 
for the same point in time. * . ■ " 

3. A cumulative record of sch"o.ol-by-school e::penditures in 
these categories should be maintained and reported to the* 
court on a yoxirly basis. 

4. Principals and administrators of the various funds shquld 

i ' be asked to verify that the str^fr members listed for parti- 
1 ' cular schools are in fact, present in those schools and 
that the expenditure items are correct. 



1. For, example, the November 1974 Compliance Report was rejected by the 
'school board after several citizen groups pointed out inaccuracies in 
theWlata. Washington. Post , November 27, 1974; Washingt o n , Post , ' 
December 3, 1974. "1 7* 

O I / 
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Finally, to assure mapcimum verification of the school-by-school data. 



as- .well as opportunities for comparison 'among schools, we would reconunend 
the following: 

1. At least once a year the school system "^should publish a 
directory listing school resource allocations from all 
sources as required by the court for compliance vith the 
1971 Hobson decree, 

1. - . This report should be specific rather than summative so that 
differences in expenditures among schools can be verified at 
the school level and are not masked by over-generalized 
categories such as "Title I expenditures" or "instructibixal 
, staff." , " ' - 



3. A committee !at each school, similar to. the one formed to 

recommend priorities concerning reductions and additions to 
the staff as a result of equalization, should be responsible 
for reviewing the report and verifying that the resources 
/ ^ rioted actually arrived at the school site. 

The Compatibility of Compliance with both the 1971 Hobson Decree and Title T 

Comoarabilitv Guidelines 



While the District must equalize expenditure s according to the 1971 Hobson 
decree formula or risk having the school board and the superintendent held in 
contempt of court, the school system must also equalize expenditures accord- 
ing to Title I Comparability Guidelines prescribed by the U. S. Office of 



Education or risk losing millions of dollars for compensatory education* The 
question arises as to the compatibility of these two formulas. Is it - 
possible to comply both with the 1971 Hobson decree and with the Titla I - 
guidelines? What are the necessary steps that must be taken to examine , 
trfie effect of compliance with both the 1971 Hobson decree and Title I guide- 
lines? 
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A Brief History of the District's Compliance with Title I 

Wl.en the 1971 Hobson decree was 'issued, the Title I requirements were 
such that districts receiving funds had to demonstrate that the funds were 
not bking used tp. supplant regular oudget fund expenditures for needy 
chiiaren. While the intent of the Office of Education comparability guide- 
. lines is Similar to that of the 1971 Hobson decree, the formulas for 
computing compliance with the court order and^ comparability are not the same. 
Chart VI-A indicates the differences between the two. Both formulas call 
for schools to fall within a +5% range of the mean expenditures of regular 
budget funds.^ For the Court, however, the mean is figured by including 
all elementary schooli, and comparing each school to that mean, whereas, 
in Title I comparability, the mean is computed on non-Title I 'Schools, 
and each Title I school is thelf compared to that non-Tit]e I school mean. 
The Title I formula computes the mean on the basis of salaries from all 
instructional staff (teachers, administrators, counselors, librarians, 
teacher aides, etc.) in the schools, Whereas the 1971 Hobson compliance 
formula computes the mean expenditures only on the basis of classroom , 
and special 'subject teachers. By the 1973-74 school year, both Title I; 
and 1971 Hobson decree formulas had excluded special education staff 
However, another major difference between the two formulas was that of 
longevity pay. Title I does not figure the_ longevity part of teachers' 
salaries into the niean expenditure for compliance, but does require that 



" fTin ?n ^""""t , '"f "'^"'^ P^"' °^ ii^^ -"""i" ^° be accounted 
for in Comparability under Title I. Sinc^the school district does 
not currently use Im^sct Aid funds for teacher's salaries -'com- 

Sf IhesVL'ds'' '''' ''^"'^ ""^^'^^^ --^.-i- 

2. However, special education services in Title I schools must be com- 
parable to those provided for non-Title I scliools. 
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chart vi-a 

compaillson of 1971 hobson decree compliance and title i 
^ guidelines' comparability formulations^ 



1971 Hobson Decree 



Title I Comparability 



Wliat Fund 
Source? 



Regular 



Regular budget 
Impact Aid 



Wiat Staff? 



miat Pay? 



Classroom teachers 
Special subject 
teachers 



Base salary 
Longevity payments 
benefits 



Classroom teachers 
Special subject teachers 
Librarians 
Psychologists 
Social Workers 

r 

Guidance Counselors 
Educational Aides 
Speech Teachers 
Principals 

Assistant Principals 

Community Coordinators 
i 

Base salary 



Vlhat Mean? 
t 

What Criteria 
f or| Compliance? 

i 



Distritt-wide 



+5% mean per pupil 
salary expenditure 
(including lon- 
^gevirty-)- " 



Non-Title I Schools 



Title I schools must be 



— at l_e asJ:-35%->o^mean-~pgr-^pupil' 

salary expenditure (excluding 
^ longevity) 

. — at least 95% of mean pupil/staff 
ratio 

— 95% of mean of instructional 
materials costs (if necessary) 



\ 
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the longevity part of the salary payments be reported. Judge Wright, on 
the other ^and,- makes teacher. experience and its concomitant longevity 
pajpient^ a central factor in compliance reporting and includes, longevity 
and- fringe benefits in the calculation of mean expenditure^. In addition. 
Title I. guidelines call for comparability in per pupil expenditures for 
instructional .materials,, should the per pupil expenditure or staff ratios 
not be fcbmparable. 

In 1972, when officials of the District of Columbia school system 
had to submit a comparability. report to the Office of Education,, they 
merely submitted a Hobson decree Compliance Report as a substitute for 
the Title I requirements. At that time OE did not have a standardized 
form for submitting comparability reports. However, in 1973 when the 
District again had to submit' a comparability report, this time on a 
special :0E computerized form, they submitted a report that appeared to be 
based on -their Hobson depree report. The report neither covered the same 
persot^nel categories as the Title .1 formula nor separated longevity pay- 
ments from base salaries. OE rejected this report. Nonetheless, on 
December 1 1973, the report was resubmitted with the same-data, butwith 
the longevitjj column completed. Once again, OE rejected the report, and 
this time they threatened to withhold Title I funds if the appropriate 
form, with correct computations showing all schools in compliance, was' 
not submitted to the Title I offiice by March 31, 1974.^ In an attempt to 
meet phe OE deadline, tlie District prepared a comparability report that / 
included the data required by Title I. However, -the only personnel records 
thae were readily available on a school-by-school basis were the com- 
puterized" payroll fjiles. While these files had the advantage of including 
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identifiers that specifi^' job classification, salary, and source of funds 
for each employee, they had the di'sadvantage of showing persons at schools 
according* to where checks were picked up rather than according to the amount 
of service rendered at any particular school* ^ The resul't was' ^at total 
salaries of many teachers and other staff members were charged to the 
schools where their checks were picked up rather than to the schools where 
their services were rendered. Nonetheless, a comparability report was pre- 

r 

pared from this data. That initial computer run indicated '37 schools ^not 
comparable. The District officials decided to add additional staff to ' * 
these schools rather than shift existing "personnel." Resources were added 
on the basis of dollar , need and personnel availability; •no regard was 
given.to educational rationales. Since it was unclear what funds were : 
actually being spent in the 37 schools^^which received, additional staff, a 
staffing allocation p^^ttern based on need was impossible to generate. Time 
was limited: the report -to OE wa;s xompiled in the last week in March, 

jusf 72 hours before, the District would have lo?t its Title I funds. 

/ \ ^ ^ ^'^ \ ^ - ' t 

Is It Possible to 'Comply with both the Court Order and' the 

Feder^al Guidelines ? 

The District has stated that it is difficult, if not impossible, to com- 
ply with both the comparability guidelines and the court decree. It is 
imperative tjiat the school administration provide data to substantiate this 
claim if it wishes to go back to court. 

Since the data are presently not available to .demonstrate the effect of 
complying with both orders either on the allocation of resources or on the 
administrative complications, we have produced some hypothetical examples to 
demonstrate that it may be possible, though difficult, to comply^ with both 
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formulas. We recognize chat the examples below represent extreme cases \ 
and- are limited .to a few schools. They are presented not as recommenda- 
tions for policy but rather as a demonstration of the problems of dual 
compliance. Our assump.tion is that if we can demonstrate compatibility 
in extreme cases, then the less extreme case which is more typical of the 
general allocation patterns in the District .will- be compatible with both 
formulas. 

In creating these hypothetical cases we have attempted to use figures 

reasonably similar to those recorded; by the District in their compliance 

reports to the court and the Office of Education. • 

The assumpfions for all examples are as follows: " 

1. Two schools, both Title I, are used for the p^^se of simplicity. 

Each school has an enrollment of 500 pupils and has one principal. 

Ea,^h school is in compliance with the 1971 Hobson decree. 

Two types of teachers are used. The first type has a BA and no 
experience. The second type has an BA and 15 years experience. 

5. A teacher with no. experience is paid $10,000 per year or $20 per 
pupil ($10,000/500 = $20). A teacher with 15 years experience 
IS paid $20,000 per year or $4^p per pupil ($20,000/500 = $40). 

6. A principal is paid $18,000 per year (longevity excluded) or 
$36 per pupil ($18,000/500 = $36). 

7. An assistant principal is paid $15 ,000 .per -year (longevity ex- 
■ eluded) or $30 per pupil ($15,000/500 = $30). 

8. All other professional staff (librarians, counselors, community 
coordinators, speech teachers, etc.) are paid $10,000 per year 
(longevity excluded) or $20 per pupil ($10,000/500 = $20). 

In Example I, the two schools represent the extremes in staffing 

patterns, with one school (School A) hiring all inexperienced teachers and 

the other school (School B) hiring all teachers with 15 years experience. 
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Each school spends $640 per. pupil on teacher salaries included in the 1971 
Hobson decree* 

EXAMPLE I 
COMPLIANCE WITH 1971 HOBSON DECREE 



SCHOOL A 
(Teachers with no Experience) 



SCHOOL B 

(Teachers with 15 years' Experience) 



Staff 



32 Teachers 



Expenditures 
$640 (32"x $20) 



Staff 



Expenditures 



. J Pupil/Teacher Ratio 
15.6:l 



16 Teachers - ^ $640 (16 x $40) 

Pupil/Teacher Ratio 
31.2:1 



School A and B are now in compliance with the 1971 Hobson decree, but , 
School A was able to have 32 teachers while School B was able to hire only 
16 teachers and has a very high pupil /teacher ratio. ^ . 

What is necessary for these schools to remain in compliance with the 1971 

Hobso vi decree and also' b,e comparable? Examples II, III, and IV address this 

question by either adding staff not included in the Hobson decree computa- 

<» 

tions (II and III) or moving teachers and adding staff (IV) . It must be 
remembered that comparability includes neither longevity nor the same staff 

as the Hobson decree. Also, the mean to which Title I schools is compared 

\ 

is the non-Title I average rather than the District average. In 1973 the 
non-Title I average used by the District was approximately $540. Therefore, 
wc used this n amber to construct our example. Each of our schools must 
spend at least $513 (5% less tharf $540) to be comparable. Under compar- , 
ability the pupil/staff ratio is also considered. No Title I school may 
have a ratio greater than 105% of the non-Title I average. The non-Title I 
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pupil/stafC ratio was approximately 17.1 :I. * ^Jn our example the 2 schools 

must have a ratio no higher than- 18 :1-, 

In Example I, only staff included in the Hobson decree computations 

have been ^assigned and longevity was included/ Longevity only made a 

difference in School B, because School- A teachers hdd no experience. Of 

course, each school must have a p'rincipal. Therefore , Example II shows our 

J i ^ - ■■ ■ 

2 schools with a principal assigned and longevity excluded. 



EXAMPLE II 



COMPLIANCBj WITH HOBSON DECREE 
(LONGEVITY EXCLUDED) 



. ■ SCHOOL A \ 
(Teaches with no Experience) 

Staff 

32 Teachers - 
1 Principal 



$676 • 

Pupil/Staff Ratio 
15:1 



Expenditures 
$640 (32 X $20) 
^ ( 1 -X $36) 



SCHOOL B 

(Teachers with 15 years Experience) 
^^^f ^ Expenditures 

$320 (16 X $20) 



16 Teachers 
1 Principal 



' 36 ( 1 X $36) 



$356 



/ 



Pupil/Staff Ratio 
- 23:1 . 



Note that the expenditures in School B are now much lower. That ^is because 
in Example I $20 per pupil was spent for longevity. 

. IVJiat is the problem facing the District in making these t^o schools 
comparable for Title I? While both schools are spending exactly the same ' 
amount of money per student according to the Hobson formula, when longevity 
is_ removed, as it is in the Title I formula, we find that only School A, 
with a per pupil expenditure of $676, is comparable. School B must expend 
an additional $157 ($513-$356) in order to be comparable. In ^addition, 
School A is comparable concerning pupil/staff ratios but School B must have 
an instructional staff at least 27.8 in order to meet the minimum pupil/staffs 
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ratio^pf 18:1; thus School B must add at least 10* 8 full time equivalent 
staff positions to become comparable (Example JII) . 

"In order to become comparable in both schools, the District has the 
following options; to add staff and dollars to the school ^that is non- 



comparable or to shift teacher resources and add staff tc both schools. 

In choosing merely to add staff tj non-comparable schools, the 
following constraints must be noted for the District because of the need 
to remain in compliance with the Hobson decree: 

1. No classrcjjom teacher or special subject teacher may be adddd. 

2. No teacher aides may- be added since, it is not clear that the, 
judge would exclude them in his definition of "teachers" and 

— since in October 1974 the school system included them in its j 

equalization report. • / 

- _^ ^ 

3. Only instructional staff not included in compliance may b^' 
added (i.e., counselors, librarians, speech teachers, ' 
psychologists, social workers, etc.). , 

Example III shows the two schools in compliance with both the 1971 

Hobson decree and Title I guidelines. School A was already comparable, 

but School B must receive additional staff. In Example III we added 

only staff that met the above criteria. 
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-EXAMPLE III 

COMPETANCE WITH 1971 HOBSQN DECREE AND COMPARABILITY 

(Adding.^Staff) 



SCHOOL A 
(Teachers with 'no Experience) 

Staff ' ~ 



32 Teachers 
_JLJlrihclpal 



Expenditures 

$640 (32 X $20) 

36 ( 1 X $36) 
$676 



SCHOOL B 

(Teachers w|t\fi 15 years Experience) 
^^^f f , ^ ' Expenditures 

$320 (16 X $20) 

36 ( 1 X $36) 



16 Teacher/ 
1 Principal 



1 Assistant 
Principal 

9.8 Support 
Staff** 



$356 

30 ( 1 X $30) 



196 (9'; 8 X $20) 
$586 



Pupil/Staff Ratio 
15:1 



Pupil/Staff Ratio 
18:1 



InHncU f« presently in compliance with Hobson when longevity is 
included and only CeacTi^r-^ii.larios are examined. ^ 

,) !S"e:l;''ti:c,';:rL'' ^"""'"""^ class.oo„ and special 

\ 

Wl^ile the're would be nothing in the Title I regulations prohibiting" the 
schoolVtrom ass igning' Uie 'additi/al support staff to School A as well, the 
example illustrated the non-edy^!,t ional effect inherent in complying with 
Title I guidelines merely by adding n^on-teaching staff not included in the" 
1971 Hobson decision to a non-comparable school. Although L%e staff/pupil ' 
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ratio has been improved in School B, the pupil/teacher rat.io does not change 
if teachers are not moved sijice changes in teachers would aftect compliance 
with 1971 Hobso n^ . ' 

Another option available to the District is making Schools A and B 
in compliance with both formulas by moving teachers. Steps 1-3 of Example 
IV indicate what is necessary for such dual compliance with teachers 
: WhcJ were originally teachers distributed according to Example I: Step 1 in 
Example IV involves moving to equalize the experience level. * In choosing 
to move teacher^ in order to be compWable, the District is under the cpn- 



straint of assuring that the movemen 



tea \\\ 



ers does not put the schools 



out of compliance with the 1971 Hobs0n decree. Step 1 shows expenditures 

■ \ 

per pupil for teachers considered under the Hobson decree, when experience 



levels are equaZ . We,are still dealing with 16 experienced and, 3^ 
experienced teachers./ . \ . ^ 

• , " EXAMPLE, IV • ' 

COMPLIANCE WITH HOBSON WcREE AND COMPARABILITY \ 



in- 



(Moving Teachers) 
Step 1 

1971 HOBSON, DECREE COMPLIi\NCE 



SCHOOL A 



\ 



SCHOOL B 



Staff 



Expenditures 



Staff 



Expenditures 



(15 years Experience) ^* 
8 Teachers $320 ( S x $40) 

(No Experience) 
16 Teachers 



(15 years Experience). 

8 Teachers $3?0 ( 8 x $40) 



$320 (16 X $20) 
$640 



(No Experience) 

\ 

16 ^*enchers 



$320 .(16 X $20) 
$640 



Pupil/Teacher Ratio 
20.8:1 



Pupil/Teacher Ratio 
\ 20.8:1 
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Step 2 shows the expenditure with longevity excluded and one principal, 

/ 



^ EXAMPLE IV/ 

COKPLIANCE V^ITH HOBSON DECREE AND COl-IFAltABItlTY 
(Moving Teachers) 



Step 2 



/ 



' / 



/ 1971 HOBSON DECREE COMPLIANCE 
' (Longevity Excluded) • 



/ 



SCHOOL A/ 

, > , Expenditures 



Staff' 

(15 years Experience) 
8 Teachers / $160 (\8 x $20) 



SCHOOL B 



\ 

/ 



Staff Expend 
(15 years Experience) 



itures 



(No Experience) 
16 Teachers 
1 Principal 

Pupil/Staff Rat io 
20:1 



$320 (16 x'$2C) 

$ 36 ( 1 X $36) 
$516 



8 Teachers 

; 

(No Experience) 
-16 Teache^fs 
1 Principal 



$160 ( 8 X $20) 



$320 (16 X $20) 

$ 36 ( 1 X $36) 
$516 



Pupil/Staff Ratio 
20:.l. 



Step 2 indicates ttt^t although the schools were in compliance with the 1971 
Hobson decree, they will not be comparable under Title I. In order^^for the 
sfchools to be comparable we need to add 2.8 full time equwalent staff mem- 
bers Co each school to achieve a pupil staff ratio of 18:1. 
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" Step 3 indicates that Schools A and B will be comparable if 2.8 full time 
equivalent support staff are added. 

EXAMPLE IV ^ ' 

/ COMPLIANCE WITH HQBSQN DECREE AND COMPARABILITY 

/ ' I ^ . (Moving Teachers) 

Step's . 

COMPLIANCE WIXHJUgri HOBSON DECREE AND COMPARABILITY* 



SCHOOL A 




Staff 


Expenditures 


(15 years Experience) 




8 Teachers 


$160 ( 8 X $20) 


(No Experience) 


$320 (16 X ^20) / 


- 16 Teachers 


1 Principal 


$ 36 ( 1 X $36> . 


. 2.8 Support .Staff** 


$ 56 (2.8 X $20) 




$572 



SCHOOL B 

Staff 

(15 years Experience) 
8 Teachers $160 ( 8 x $20) 



.Expenditures 



(No Experience) 

^16 Teachers . ^ $320 (16 x $20) 

1 Principal $ 36* ( 1 x $36) 

2.8 Support Staffs* $ 56' (2.8 jc $20) 

$572 

Pupil/Staff Ratio 
18:1 



Pupil/Staff Ratio 
18:1 



*School A and B are presently in compliance with Hobson when lon^evity^is 
, ^included and only teacher salaries are examined. 

**Can choose among any instructional staff other thah classroom and special 
subject teachers. 
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The option of moving teachers to achieve experience mix is clearly more 
reasonable (from an educational per'spe^tive as well as from a dollar per- 
spective) than merely adding support staff. Since the District has attempt- 
ed to mix teacher experience levels in the sch6ols this is more r^resenta- 
tive of the actual situation facing the schools. . ^ 

Our hypothetical exalples indicate chat it may be''pos^ble for the Dis- 
trict to be in compliance with both the 1971 Hobson decree and the" title I 
guidelines, even if extremes in teaching experience are present in the staff- 
ing patterns of the two schools. The. fact that it may be possible to do so, 
does not necessarily make it desireable. ^ 

In our next example, we will deal with the problem of making schools 
that are equalized at the extremes of the range (+5% of the District mean) 
according to the Hobson formula comparable with Title I guidelines. Assume 
School A has a per pupil expenditure for the Hobson decree of $616; School B 
has a per pupil expenditure of $672. The experience level is the same at 
both schools. Teachers have an average salar^ of $14,000 ($4,000 of which is 
due to longevitjO, or a per pupil expenditure of $28. 

EXAMPLE V 

COMPLIANCE WITH THE 1971 HOBSON DECREE 
Equalization at the Eiitremes 

SCHOOL A (-5% OF ^EAN) SCHOOL B (+5% -OF MEAN) 

22 Teachers (22 x $28 X $616) 24 Teachers "(24 x $28 = $672) 

Pupil/Teacher Ratio / Pupil/Teacher Ratio 

22-7 :!• . / 20.8:1 

Schools, A and^-^re now bptk in compliance , with the 1971 Hobson decree. Let 

us see what is necessary for them to be in compliance with the comparability . 

guideiln^ as-w^l They must spend at least $513 per pupil and have a 
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Tmpil/staff ratio no higher ^an 18:1 in order to comply with Title I. Also, 
longevity is excluded: ba^e. salary is $10,000, or $20 per pupil. 

Thus, with longevity excluded from the calculations the two schools 
look as follows: 

EXAMPLE VI 

EQUALIZATION AT THE EXTREMES ' 

(Longevity Excluded) ' . • * 

SCHOOL A (-5% OF THE MEAN ) ' \ SCHOOL B (+5^ OF THE MEAN) 



Staff Expenditures . Staff Expenditures 

^2 Teachers $440 (22 x $20) 24 Teachers $480 (24 x $20) 

1 Principal^ $ 36 ( 1 x $36) 1 Principal - $ 36 ( 1 x $36) 

?476 ' $476 

A'upii/Staff - . ' Pupil/S.taff 

21.7:1 . . 20:1 

What is necessary for these schools to become comparable with the Title I 

guidelines? Both schools need additional staff in order to become comparable. 

School A needs an additioi^al $37 per pupil, and " 3ast 4.8 full time equiva-' 

lent instructional personnel. School B, which was equalized at the upper 5% 

of the sc^e, nee^s ^nly 2.8 additional full time equivalents. Example VII 

illustrates, schools A and B in compli ance with the 1971 Hobson and Title I. 
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EXAMPLE VII 

COMPLIANCE WITH 1971 HOBSON DECREE AND COMPARABILITY* 
SCHOOL A (-5% OF MEAN) ' SCHOOL B (+5% OF MEAN) 

.Itaff Expenditures Staff Expenditures 

22 Teachers $440 (22 x $20) y Ik Teachers $480 (24 x $20) 

1 Principal $ 36 ( 1 x $36) ' 1 Principal $ 36 ( i x $36) 

4.8 Support 2.8 Support 

Staff** $_96 (4.8 X $20) Staff** $_56 (2.8 x $20) 

$572 $572 

Pupil/Staff Ratio Pupil/Staff Ratio 

18:1 / j_8:l 



*School A and B are presently in compliance with Hobson when longevity is 
included and only teacher salaries are examined. 

"'uSjelr-te^r^rf ^^-^ -aff .ther than classroom and special 

In this case, compliance with .Hoth the 1971 Hobson decree formula and 
the Title .1* guidelines has resulted in schools equalized on the low. end of 
the range for the Hobson decjree compliance being given additional support 
staff under the Title I guidelines. 

Although it would appe-ar that the District can comply with both the 

1971 Hobson decree and the Title I guidelines, members of the administration 

are talking about requesting the. court to allow the Comparability Report - 

to serve as a substitute for the Compliance Report. While there may be 

\ ' - / 
certain advantages to the administration in\ having to de^il with only one / 

formula and in having a greater range of resources to shift around in ordfe^/ 
to be in compliance with Title I guidelines, .the disadvantages are cori- 
siderable. 



First, since longevity is excluded, comparability does not give Titlfe I 
schools the option that Judge Wright alluded t., which is to employ more 
teachers because one employs inexperienced teachers. Second, a considerable 
ErIc"""""' i"eq"ity in the distribution of fun<lg^ services can be masked 



when individual schools are compared .with a group mean. The following 
hypothetical example serves to illustrate the point. ^ 
The assumptions for Example VIII are as follows: 
.1. There are three schools, each with 500 pupils. 

2. As in the previous example, the average teacher's salary without 
longevity is $10,000, or $20 per pupil. 

.3- School A is a Title I school; School B is a Title L eligible 
school, but does not participate in the Title I program, and 
School C is a non-Title I school, that is ineligible for 
Title L funds. 

.\ 

4. The Title I school needs only to be comparable (-5% to the 
; non-Title I average expenditure per pupil of $540, and to 
^ the non-Title I average instructional staff ratio of 18:1). 

^^f School C also had a staff of highly exi>ei?denced people, as compared 
to Schools A and B,^*the actual p'er pupil expenditure might be even greater 
than the $240 discrepancy between Schools B and C observed in the preceading 
example. The requirements of the 1971 Hobson decree that every school by 
within +5% of the mean of all schools would not permit the kind of inequity 
demonstrated in Example VIII. m 
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Having discussed the possible negative consequences to the equitable 
distribution of funds anxi services that might occur if the District were 
merely to comply with the compa|rability guidelines, and having also 

illustrated that it is possible to comply with both the Hobson decree and 

. \ 

the Title I guidelines, the^.task remains of generating and implementing 
a plan that satisfies both formulas. How would the District go about 
implementing the plan? What jdata are necessary? Wiat administrative 
procedures are called for? V^at policy decisions must- be made? 

1. The data that are necessary to do the job are no> more than the data 
that must be collected in order to comply with the 1971 Hobson decree or 
Title I guidelines alone . If the data system recdiranendeJ earl^^^ 
chapter for compliance with the Hobson dec^ree y^ere inst^Ltuted.^. it woui^^^ 
contain the necessary data for the compliance- with Title I as- well,. ^ 

2'/ The administrative procedure necessary in order to achieve com- 

' / ' ' ' 

pliance with the two formulas simultaneously involve s the merpine of the 

~l " 

two offices that prepare discrete reports, one to'^-he court and one to 

A f / 

the Office of Education, into a single^ffice of compliance^. That office 
would distribute teachers equitably in terms of longevity and services 
SQ that they comply with the 1971 Hobson decree, and then assign all other 
school personnel so as to assure compliance with Title I, as well. 

3. The critical policy decision would be related to personnel 
assignment. No staff member should be sent to any school without fir st 
being assigned by the compliance office to assure that^ such staff does not 
put the school Qut of compliance with either formula . 

While it is mathematically possible to be in compliance with both the 
i971 Hobson decree and the Title I guidelines, many might *argue^l;hat the 
problem with the manner in v;hich the District complies with both these 
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formulas is not so much mathematical and administrative, as it is sub- 
stantiye. In adjusting to meet both criteria the District does not 
address the diverse needs of the various populations that attend the 
District schools. ' 

In the distribution of regular budget funds in the elementary 
schools of the District, all children, regardless of age or socio- 
cultural background, are treated the same in terms of per pUpil expen- ^ 
ditures. There are no allowances in the formulas, as currently imple- 
mented, for different expenditures according to such factors as the 

^^^l''.^^.^'^^^I^^°'^3'}'l^J^^^^^^ socio-economic histgry^or .the 

ethnic background of the children.. Nor is- there any additional District 
of Columbia expenditures for children who attend . schools in areas 
where there is a high mobility rate of children or teachers, where seg- 
regation is most extreme or where vandalism, truancy, etc., are acute. 
To the extent that such special needs are provided for at all. Federal 
funds, such as Title I, are used. The central question concerning many 
observers of the District school system is not whether the school sys- 
tem can comply with both formulas , but what better system, beyond a 
simple dollar equity based on the concept "oneyhild, one dollar," can 
be devisek fcfr allocating resources. 
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Creating Alternatives 



The task before us at this point is not merely to suggest administrative 
changes in data collection and distribution of resources so that the school 
system can, with minimal difficulty, effect legal compliance with both the 
1971 Hobson and the Title I guidelines. It is rather to devise, if 
possible, alternative systems of resource distribution that would satisfy 
the court's desire to provide an "equal educational opportunity" to all 
children attending the C. Public Schools, and would satisfy the com- 
munity's desire for "effective" schools. 
/ 

Before examining alternative ^resource distribution systems used in 

other^school' systems, "let us" first d*e scribe some of the problems that 

have not been addressed in the present administration and implementation 

of both the 1971 Hobson decree and the comparability guidelines in the 

District of CoTumbia. Any hew plan should address these issues: 

1. Educational need. Equalization plans, as currently designed, 
treat all children as if they were exactly the same ^nd make 
no allowances for individual needs. ' 

'2. Educational services. By looking exclusively at dollars., 
current equalization plans ignore access to services pro- 
vided by these dolla^rs. 

3. Educational stability. Because enrollment, teacher place- 
ment and teacher salaries change over the course of the 
year, current compliance plans involve the movement of 
teachers and the disruption of school organization. 

The value of any alternative plan will be assessed by the degree to 

which it addresses these issues. 
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Educational Need 



. Many states have disbursement formulas that attempt, to address the 
issue of educational need through weighting systems. These weighting 
systems: consider such factors as: 

';5ut:rhigh: hSict^jr""" " 

^ - vSLtioti;'and''"^" °^ -^^"^-^> ' 

3. the costs of educating different types of children: bilingual 
poor, rural, handicapped. oj.xinguai. 

The weighting systems are generally arbitrary ("picked out of thin , 
J aAr..:Uo..quote^-a sratroff-iciarcharged withlmplementing one such system), 
or- at best, based on current educational practices. Thus, for example, if 
the pupil/teachefi^atio for kindergarten through sixth grade is' set at 
20:1^, and the pupil/t&acher ratio in the preschool is set at 10:1, -then 
each-preschool chif^ would be counted twice in a weighting system (2.0), ■ 
wh;ile^other- elementary pupils would be counted once (1.0). The important 
■ .'thing to keep in mind in examining different formulas fof weighting to 
take ca?e of educational' needs, is that "there is little supportive pro- 
fessional literature which indicates either the optimal class size for 
preschoolers or the size that is adequate for normal elementary^upils.' 
. The weighting is based primarily on a generally accepted notion that 
^. preschoolers neftd more adult attention than kindergartners or first 
graders. 

. Economically disadvantaged children and non-English speaking chiidren 
generally score less well on achievement tests than do middle class white 
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children. Historically, schools with many poor and7or culturally different 
children have been severely discriminated against in the disbursement of 
funds for education. These two facttDrs, among others, have led to the 
belief incorporated in several resource allocation programs, that such 
children now need more funds than the children who are generally achieving 
at or above the norm. Here again, it must be noted that there is no pro- 
fessional literature that can lend strong support to the notion that ^addi- ' 
tional dollars equal additional achievement. The underlying assumption, 
however, is that whatever is good for achievers must be doubly. ,gP_ad. .When- - 
intensified for non-achievers. ^ Extra dollars at the school level usually 
translate into buying "more of the same." 

Because at present the education profession cannot adequately define 
educational needs, socio-economic variables generally serve as proxies. 
Thus weighting systems have been devised that consider such student 
characteristics as family income (measured hy^ such.-^ndicators as eligi- 
bility for Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AfDC) , public housing, 
or free liinch programs), and ethnic background. In 3ome instances^ 

the outcome measure ~ student performance ~ has also been used as a 
measure of need. 

Examples of resource allocation systems that weight for some of the 
factors mentioned above are found in the following equalizing formulas: 

1. New Mexico's plan weights for^ grade level, teacher train- 
ing and experience^ vocational education, bilinguali^m, and 
special -education, 

2. Minnesota's plan provides an additional weighting for 
children who receive AFDC funds. 



I.S. The weighting for special education addresses the severity of the handi- 
cap rather than the type of disability. 



3. The New York system has a weighting for underachie^ers 
as measured by standardized tests. 

4. Alum Rock has a compensatory voucher for any child who 
receives or is eligible for free lunch. 

, 5. Utah's plan has a weighting system for special education,''* 

^ sparsity, and teacher training and experience. 

6. \^d, in Lon£on, the Inner London Education Authority developed 
a "e^pos±re-"priority'* index; which includes weightings for the 
niunber^of children who are poor, non-native,' underachievers, 
and are^in -schools with high* teacher and/or pupil mobility. 

! 

The weightings 'ate of two types: general and categorical. The general: " 

weighting systems are used to allocate general purpose educational funds and 

do not require that the expenditures from' these funds be allocated to children 

i 

m proportion to their weightings. Weightings in categorically funded pro- 
grams, on the other ^hand, generally result in extra funds being spent on the 
children to whom the weightings were assigned. 

Access to Educational Services and Programs 

Irrespective of systems that incorporate weighting and categorical pro- 
grams, few educational systems are designed to assure that all children have 
equal access to all available educational services. The general programs 
that are intended jio provide such access are the voucher system, school 
pairing, and the lump sum budgeting procedure. / 

The general notion of the voucher system is ^Xhat it gives parents the 
option of "purchasing" any educational plan available. 

In an education .voucher system, parehts are given cash vouchers 
that they are free to spend to enro/ll their children in public 
or private ,scl)ools of their choice. The vouchers are redeemable 
in public funds. Because vouchers follow 'the students, and be- 
cause they constitute the schools* most important source of 
funds, schools must compete for students in the academic market 
place. ITie ones that attract ihany students can expand; 



, . . / 

1. The weignting for special education considers not only the type of / I 

handicap but the type of treatment ~ in regular or self contained 
classrooms. \ / 

er|c ' • 
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others may be forced to reduce their operations or even 
' • go out of business. Vouchers proponents claim that this 

process of. selection and competition will enable parents 
to choose the schooling best suited for their children, 
will motivate the schools Co respond to the demand for 
diversity^^and will othetvise improve the quality of 
education . 

Thj3^ voucher system, as originally envisioned, was a plan to allow the 

free enterprise system to operate in .the education market place so that 

parents might have access to all education programs available,^ and then 

might "buy" the onej that appeared most attractive to 'them, l^ile the 

"educational market place" has been limited to public education facilities 

2 

in the Alum Rock voucher experiment, it is nonetheless true that parents 
have the option of sending their child to any of the school programs in 

the voucher experiment, thus, all children do have equal access to all 

^ 3 
the services the experimental ' school district offers. 
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Weileir, D*:> e^. ^i • > '*A public school voucher demonstration: the 
first year at Alum Rock, Summary and Conclusions." RAND , 1974.. 
Alum Rock is the site of the first major. Federally funded "voucher 
plan." - . ' . . 

As Weiler points out, the Alum Rock experiment limited some of the 
central features of the original voucher plan: "The model currently 
being tested in Alum Rock differs from (the original voucher) 
plan in two major respects: only public schools participate, and 
the demonstration guarante'es continued operation of schools and 
employment of teachers, regardless \bf "market" deiiiarid. These 
modifications raise serious questions as to whether the Alum 
Rock demonstration is a Voucher system at. all. It could be 
described as a system of open enrollment combined with decentra- 
lization of administration and instructional policy*" Ibid , p.iii. 

For further discussion of the operation of the Alum Rock Program 
see, Weiner, S. and Kellen, K. , The politics and administration of 
the voucher demonstration in Alum Rock: tVie fiVst year, 1972-1974. 
A workir^ note." RAND , 1974. 

\ ■ 
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TI\e "six school project" of the District of Columbia represents a 
modest attempt to implement some of th^ features involved in the voucher 
system at Alum Rock. All children living\n the neighborhood of thfe six 
small West of the Park schools are entitled to attend any of .ne six schools. 
The schools have attempted to attract students with innovative programs and 
staffing. Since. each child has a "mandated per pupil expenditure" to the 
extent that^,ool expenditures acc^ording to the 1971 Hobson decree are 
figured on enrollm.ent (budgets fo.if^ii^ation are projected at the rate > 
of $699 per pupil), attracting a part/cular child to a school is quite 
similar to receiving a voucher to educate him. One of- the six schools 
has -become a resource center for the remaining five schools; another school . 
has become a primary school, a third is now a middle school. One school 
tends towards a "traditional" schooling program, while another is more 
"open classroom" oriented. Wlule there is not a great deal of flexibility 
in terms of expanding the facilities when there is excess demand, the six 
school plan is a step towards more fchoice in school offerings.^ 

i While the vouc|.er system theoretically allows children equal access 
to diverse programs, the practice of pairing schools allows children in 
the same general area equal access- to the education services of that area. 
The Tri-school Project in the District of Columbia is an example of such 



1. Brief interviews with some of the parents involved in the ^ix school 
project xndxcate that while some progress has been made the parents 
feel they do not have enough autonomy in staff selection and Sevelon- 
ment really to institute experimental programs. ' 



1 ^. ■ - 

pairing ♦ Three schools in, an area bounded by a railroad track, a river, 

and a major expressway were administratively merged into one school, with 

three building sites.. All children in the area attend Syphax School for 

Grades 1 and 2, Amidon School for grades 3 and 4, and Bowen School for 
- 2 

grades 5 and 6/^_Ilie-^T'ri-school project, initiated prior to the 1967 



4- 

Hobson decision and the six school project, begun in response to dwindling 
re3ources as a result of the 1971 Hobson decision are both examples of how. 
children originally atitending schools ip contiguous neighborhoods are able 
to have equal access to all the services offered in any one school.'^ 

The lump sum budgeting procedure is another plan that allows greater 
access to educational offerings, to the community.^ The notion in this 
instance is that the school is the central agent in determining \^Y^at ser- 
vices it offers. Instead of being assigned teachers, administrators, 
librarians, and counselors from a central source, each school site has a 
certain number of dollars and can buy any services it wishes. Thus, if a 

1. Three schools in a mile radius were "paired." First and second grade 
were in one school, third and fourth in another and fifth and sixth 

in the other. All three schools maintained their former kindergartens. 

2. Interviews 'with patents indicate that there is not as much interaction 
among the three school units as originally hoped for. 

3. The court in 1967 ruled "open enrollment" illegal because not all stu- 
dents weye able to take advantage of tfie opportunity. CSee Chapter II, 

^ p. 29). , Any plan presented to the coc t would have to demonstrate 

safeguards to allow all children, access. In 1971, the court als0 ruled 
against merging schools, and specified that each school was to be 
compared .with the mean of all other schools. 

4. For further information, see, Guthrie, J., "School Site Budgeting Re- 
port to Oakland. Public Sch<ai51s," Berkeley, 1974. 
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school wanted to specialise In science or art, It could staff accordingly. If 
a school vented to purchase additional teachers .rather than support Ser- 
vices such as librarians, speech teachers, etc. , 'it would have that 
option* 

The District of Columb'I?has atten^ted to implement aUmited school 
budgeting procedure in requesting schools to indicate what-^ervices it 
would like to add. or delete should the demands/ of equalization warrant 
change in the current staffing pattern of the school. The lump sum 
budgeting procedures would expand the range of options for the school. 



Educational Stability 



As long as resource distribution is related to the number of children 
serviced, there will have to be .ome moving of resources as the enrollments 
Change. Ail the alternative systems that we described in this chapiter re- 
ceive money on the basis of their enrollment figures. In order to hkve 
a stable system it will be necessary to create an information network that 
Will allow schools to be alerted to possible problems in resource alloca- 
tion as their enrollments shift. 

The city of Memphis has developed an information system for schoo^ • 
by-school reporting for comparability that might be quite helpful to other 
school systems. The Memphis system can report , on a day by day basis if 
necessary, what, schools are or are not comparable. Using such a system to 
provide necessary information before services and personnel are assigned 
to schools might avoid moving teachers during the' school year. 
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Summary 



The District is currently- under a cQurt order to distribute re- 
sources according to a specific formula* In order to change that for- 
mula, the District must get ^permission tfrom the court. The District 
is also "the recipient of large amounts of money from the federal 
government, ^linder Title I* In order to continue receiving that money 
the District must distribute resources according to a different for- 
mula* If the school system wishes to change the formulas*, it must 
have an adequate data base sp.^as to demonstrate the difficulties of 
complying with either or both of the present equalization formulas. 
It must also be able to demonstrate the effect of any proposed changes 
on the distribution of resources throughout the system. Until such a 
comprehensive schooi-by-§chool information system is in place, tht, 
District will have difficulty returning to the court v;ith any reason- 
able proposal for change and will continue to have problems preparing 
the compliance and comparability reports. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 



The courts have played a central role in the District of Colu.bia's^ 
quest to provide an equal educational opporunity for all its pupil,. ' ^ 
Indeed, the court roo^ has been the setting for Redefining "equal educal" 
tipnal opporunity" during the school system's history. 

IlessjL V. Ferguson} while not addressing educational issues, provided' 
the legal ba^for segregated (separate but equal) school systems. In 1954, 
following the Boiling and Brown decisions. £he definition of "equal oppor- ^ 
tunity" was changed to include "desegregation". -After the 1971 Hobson' decision 
^••equity" was defined so as to include a fonnula for the distribution of 
teacher salary expenditures. 

TT^e Brown and Boiling decisions provided the necessary i.pet/s for' dese- 
gregation of a formerly de jure segregated system. By the mid-sixties^in 
the District of Columbia the student enrollment was over 90% black, while 
the faculties in the vast majority of schools were barely ^desegregated . ^ 
In addition, administrative policies which dealt with desegregation were 
not effective in providing an opporutnity for equal education for the J] 
diverse children in the District of Columbia schools-. 

By the mid-sixties the language before the court had shifted from "dese- 
gregation" to integration. The Hobson v. .iansen focused mainly on the admin- 
istrative policies which hampered integration. Although equal distribution ' 

1. Plessy v., Ferguson . 163 U.S. 537 (1896). 

2. Over 85% black or white. 
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of resources was a factor in chat case, the central thrust of the suit when 

first filed, was. the failure of the District to achieve integration. 

By 1970 it was clear thnt the focus on achieving integration in the District 

of Columbia had become a fruitless, false issue. The central the^e of Hobson' 

later return to court shifted from integration to a concern with school 

expenditures. 

The definitions of equal educational opportunity imposed by the court 
rested on objectively m^asureable inputs, either in terms of distribution 
of white and black students and faculty or in allocation of dollars. The 
underlying motivation for these court orders was the assumption that changes 
in input would cause changes in educatiohal output as measured by academic 
achievement and school retention rates. In fact, had output been similar, 
it is unlikely that the action would have been brought regardless of the - 
inequity of input. . 

Educational achievement of children in the District of Columbia public 
schools has not improved demonstrably since the initiation of Hobson's 
suit against the system. What then has been the outcome of court inter- 
vention in school affairs? » 

1. The 1967 decision was responsible for ridding the school system 
of the tracking" system. IJhile the court was able to eliminate 
the cracking system it did not say what should replace it. Since 
then, the school system has, to date, had difficulty in devising 
adequate means to meet the special needs of the diverse children' 
it is charged with educating. 

2. The 1967 Hobson decision was the important factor in reducing over- 
crowding in the Anacostia schools. While voluntary busing, which 
l^as been considerably reduced over the seven year period, was a 
short range solution, the long range solution of providing new and 
better facilities is clearly an outcome of the 1967" decision. 
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3. There were some boundary changes followyig the 1967 decree and 

sojr^ enrollment shifts, inclu^iing a decrease in white attendance at 
public junior high and higli/^chools. enaance at 

^udent^enrnl'/'^"^'^ administrative deseRre^ation occured^ like 
student enrollment, it became a moot point in a scLol 
sysfem whose elementary teachers are now over 90% black. 

Although the 1967 decision did not specifically provide for eauali- 
zation of salary expenditures across schools, the busing and building pro- 
grams reduced the overcrowding in Anacostia. This in turf, tended to reduce 
somewhat the discrimination in allocation of resources among schools. 

Despite the 1967 decree's focus on sqhool-level affairs, the adminis- ' 
tration did little to improve the reporting of school-by-school resources 
as an aid to policy making. The system instituted programs to comply with the 
court order but did not attempt to evaluate the effect of those policies.^" The 
school system did not create administrative machinery to monitor school affairs 
following the 1967 . decree. < 

The 1971 Hobson decree attempted \o deai with these problems by requiring 
-the school system to report to the court on a school-by.school basis, and to - 
■ report information about expenditures above and beyond those resources to be 
■equalized. What has been, the effectof the 1971 Hobson decision? 

" T^j^/^j^ :?^LrieT- cie^^iy- 

over the situation in 1970. ^ improvement 

f U^^tlon^lt frdTn^tpt^LXl^^ - 
? st:?rare -'"Pli-ce with comparability guidelines Title 

In Iff t when 'the equalization office shifts teachers 

o?fl!\ """P^""" "i^'^ ^he 197i Hobson decree. Thus Lither 
ll tZ consequences of itTl^ons on the other's ^ask 

n. 1 ance 'U L sT^i ^s" Tr'"'' ^^^^^^^ ^or U.^,^^,, 
Piiance, later, shifts are made for compliance with comoarability. 
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i 3» As with the 1967 case, and despite the Judge's obvious displea- 

sure during the 1970 court case, the District has not instituted a 
process that allows contihous evaluation of the effect of the imple- 
mentation plans on the schools* The equalization office prepares 
' ^ the report to the court and sends it on to the superintendent 

who presents it to the^ Board and then sends it on to the court. No 
one person is held accountable for assuring-.either .the court or 
the public that teachers^re actually where they should be accord-^ 
ing to the report. • ^ 

What can be done to assure compliance in the future? There are several 
. administrative procedures that mighk be instituted: 

1. vacancies might be assigned a dollar figure related to the salaries 
of teachers generally hired to fill vacancies, rather than the 
dollar figure representing the average of all teachers • 

2, personnel policy of retraining and r:ecruitment might be initiated 
so that an equalization pla^n includes only teaching positions that 
are likely to be filled promptly. 

3 . the principals might be sent a list of staff members assigned to 
their schools and held accountable if those persons did not appear. 

4, in preparing reports to the court, the school system, might be re- 
quired, not only to present a "point in time" compliance 'report 
for every school, but also to include school-by-school accumulative 
expenditure reports for the preceding year of all expenditures in 
all categories required by the court. Currently only "projected" 
^expenditures are submitted. 

5 , the budget office, the equalization office, the automated information 

office and the comparability office might all be required to parti- 
cipate in the preparation of compliance repotts both for the court 
* and the Office of Education.^ 

6 . the schools might be required to publish annually a school?-by- 

school accounting of all resources, services, and special pro- 
grams available to schools. ^ , 

While instituting the above procedures might well result in the actual 
dollar equalization of schools for both the Hobs on and comparability formulas 
(or at least to highlight the difficulties inherent in complying with both) 
it is doubtful Jthat moving present resources from place to place yill in 
itself effect change in educational outcomes. 
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A CRITIQUE OF 
"A QUEST FOR EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN A major' URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
THE CASE OF WASHINGTON, D.C/' y 

To date the Public School System of the District of Columbia has 
not conducted a formal, systematic, study of the impact on^D.C. public 
education of a 1971 court decree ordering the equalization of expendi- 
ture In elementary schools of the District. Therefore, the D.C. 

\ 

\ 

school administration welcomed research into the effects of equalizing 
per pupil expenditures by the Syracuse ^University Research Corporation, 
the D.C. Citizens For Better Education, and the Educational Testing 
Service Education Policy Research Institute. 

In anticipation of a scholarly, dispassionate report on the imple- 

jr 

mentation of the Wrif,ht Decree and its impact on the ischool system, the 

D.C. school administration cooperated fully with the researchers, 

granting full access to school records, public documents, historic^al 

files, and to school personnel. 

However, the final report issued in June 1975 by the Educational 

Policy Research Institute~ETS, A Quest for Equal Educational Opportunity 

2/ 

In a Vajov Urban School District: The Case of Washington, D.C, fails 



1/ Thi? critique has been coordinated and developed by Joyce Leader, Office 
of 'Planning, Research, and Evaluation, Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

2/ Baratz, Joan C, A Quest for Equal Educational Opportunity in a Major 

Urban School District; The Case of Washington, D.C, Syracuse University 
Research Corporation, 1975. Referred to in this critique as: the equali- 
:;ation case study, the case study report, or cited as ECS with appropri- 
ate page refererxccTs. 



Co present constructive, scholarly analysis of the inpact of the equali- 
nation order. Most of the procedural recommendations made in Chapter VI 
are already heinr^ done by the school system. Tliose that are not in 
effect ^feQ^either irrelevant to the court order or would require an 
infusion of resources unavailable given current budgetary constraints. 
The comparison in Chapter V of the allocation of resources prior to 
the Court':j)ecree^ in 19'firwhich the^ allocation three years later in 
1974 bocs^ c\Q\m in a discussion of the ''disparities*' bed^een resource 
allocnti^h ^reported to the court in December 1973 and resources actually- 

the . schools in January 1974 with no discussion of the variables 'that 
rgike this so, such as teacher and student mobility, the discussion of-^ 
' alternatives in Chapter VI bogs ^dovm v;ith a discussion of wjietber^he 
j^chool system can be expected to comply with both the.-^u^lization decree 
(that bases expenditure computations on ^ach^rs^salarios , including; 
benefits) and the U.S. Of fice^of^Education Title I Guidelines (that base 
expenditure conputat^n^^^ teachers salaries, excluding lonp;evity and 
'benefit^ ratios). The report's conclusion that it is 

-possible for the school system to comply v/ith both formula's is based on 
hypothetical models so far from sound educational practice and school 
system policy as to be unrealistic. This tangential section fails to * 
refute the school system's contention that alloca^tion of resources to 
s:iti:>fy loth forniulas is moot. 

roint out fnctuial and interpretive errors that derive from subtle 
fri.ls of L?ngua'.o and statistics, from ,the use of erroneous and incomplete 
info*n.itlon, fro^* tho omission or relevant i.nformation, and from the biased 



^ ' V, • « ^^^^ 

selection of source naterials would require a critique equal in length-^' 
to the case study. Therefore, this critique \d.ll highlight jparticular 
problems vith the report and offer information to^^clarify some of the 
•nisleading interpretations. ^^.^^ , %^ 

Societral Contejct \^ . 

Limited and ^misbsed socfrce material for information 'on the his tor- ■ 
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ical situation ^f-HJlack people in the District of Columbia results in 
an analysis that ''blame ^the victim' for the injustices of >the past and 
the inequities of the present. 

In discussing the Washington, D.C. setting for equalization in 
Chapter II, the case study conveys an impression that Black administra- 
tors in Division II of the school system — the segregated Black division — 
had independent control over policy-making ,and fiscal matters, aiverted 
financial resources to the ''ntost promising" students, and rejected 
''inte/;ration" to protect black elitism. To support" its contention that 

the black (sic) school division adopted a policy of devotirig a^ 
large percentage of its meagre resources to .those schools it considered 
uere serving the most promising students" (ECS, p. 16), the report cites 
an article about Dunbar High School, an all-Black school until 1955 re- 
novmed for its impressive list of well-knovm graduates. However, the 
article, Case of Black Kxcellence*' by Thomas Sowell ( Public Interest 
Spring 1974), presents information that in fact refutes the claims of 
the case study. The source cites evidence to show* that a majority of 
Dunbar students, x^ho selected themselves for this non-neighborhood school, 
^^ero not children of middle-class professionals, uere not light-skinned 
Clicks, and v;are not above average intellectually. Nor did the school 
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. have an undue share of the educational resources. Writes Sowell:^ 
'Dunbar was of a segregated* school system, administered by whites at 
the ton and perennially starved for funds." -(Sowell, p. 9) . - 

The case study also claims that historically black middle 

'Class teachers preferred the "rewards" that cane from teachin^^ in 
schools serving pupils who were more easily motivated to learn" (ECS, 
o. 17). To support this contention, .reference is made to a 1971 Rand 
Corporation teacher mobility study in San Diec^o, a setting totally 
irrelevant to the historical situation in the District and unsupportive 
'of such a claim. / - > x ^ 

E ducational Consideratio ns 

The court's /l971 equalization decree permitted the school system 
to seek—with "adequate justification:' — exemption from equalization cal- 
culations for schools in two categories r 

1. Schools which provided "compensatory 
education for educationally deprived 
pupils..." (327 F. Supp. at 864) 

2. Schools whose- per pupil expenditure 
'Varied from the city-widc mean by more 
than + or - 5% where ''that variance... 
is accounted for solely on Jbhe basis 

^--^of economics or disecbnon5.es of scale... 
027JS^uppf^ 864) 

nhapter IV of the case study reports* charges that tha ^.C. School 

Board disregarded thes^options and failed to incorporate considerations 

of educational need in its implemenltation policy: "The options referred 

to in the court order*... were not considered. ... The Board did not 

chose to deal with any such questions regardinj; educational needs" 

(^.CS, p. 65-66). 
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Informacion available to the researchers, but not present in their 
case study, clearly shows, however, that the Board considered both exemp- 
tion options in'developing its equalization plan and incorporated educa- 
tional considerations. The first compliance report, submitted by the 
B.C. School Board to the court October 1, 1971, explains th^ Board's 
reasons for seeking no exemptions from equali:^ation for any D,C, school 
at that time. 

Two reasons were offered for seeking no compensatory education 
exemptions. The terns of the 1967 court decision, binding on the D,C. 
Public Schools, justified compensatory education '"to overcome the detri- 
ment of segregation'' (269 F. Supp. at 515). The Board decided at, be- 
cause 95 percent of the pupils in the D.C. schools in 1971 were Black, 
' almost all schools no\j xTOuld be deserving (of compensatory education) — 
a circumstance which on the one hand precludes ''compensatory ' attention 
as connonly understood, or on the other, forces the development of more 
specific criteria to isolate schools with the greatest needs.*' ^ The 
Board also noted in its 1971 compliance report, that Federal funds, al- 
located according, to need criteria and not subject to equalization um^er 

the 1^71 court decree, ' are used for contemporary programs base*^ on the 

> 11 
needs of children.' — 

On the question economies of scale — an arp.ument used by the 

D.C. school systf/i to explain the hi<:^h per pupil expenditure of small 

•schools 've.-T con.)-jrrd to that of larf^e schooIsS — the Board noted in 



Ij Co-ri\pmcQ ^Vjport, September 28, 1971, Public Schools of tlio District 
of r<)li.^,ia, 'Jas'nn^,ton, D.C, 1071, p, 3Q. 

^ 21 Thi.'- - V\ ^ 
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the 1971 Compliance Report: "As the Court notes, the amount of varia- 

t 

tion in teacher costs per pupil explained by^^^conomies of scale is 
unknoxm and the School Board has chosen to seek at^this time no exemp- 
tions on grounds of economies of scale." — ^ , , 

Neither of these decisions was considered absolute or final.. But 
time was a crucial factor in planning the initial imprementation.^ xThere 
were just four months betvjeen the May 25, 1971, decree and the October^L. 
reporting deadline. The court order permits the school^ system to develop 
approaches to equalization other than the one specified in the 1971 orders, 
and currently alternatives are under consideration that would utilize 
specific criteria to isolate schools V7ith the'greatest needs in. order to 
gQ beyon4 the dollar-f or-dollar equalization currently In effect. 

During the initial period of policy development, however, priority 
focused on minimizing disruption to the educational program, the students, 
and the teachers ^^ho would return to school' in September. In accordance 
with this policy priority, the 1971-1972 school year equalization plan 
exempted from transfer: — ' 

1. Teachers ' in schools where per pupil 
expenditure was already within + or 

* - 3% of the city-wide mean (contrary 
to a statement in the case study re- 
port, p.72)» 

2. Teachers trained \d-th their principals 
as reading or mathematlc mobilization 

team leaders in accordance with the \ 
city-wide Academic Achievement Project. ^ 



1/ 1571 Compliance •Icrort, p. 38, 
2/ ' Ibid. p. 3. 
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Special subject teachers, though not exempt, were reassigned manually 
by subject department heads ^'because assignment of special subject 
^teachers requires complex educational judgments in .the subject areas/* ^ 
Assignments in these categories were frozen before the computer simu- 



lated alternative assignment possibilities for the other elemer>^ry 
classroom teachers* 



/ 

/ 

/ 



From among the classroom teachers nc/t frozen into their positions 
a list of reassignments was generated py a computer prpp.rammed to 
consider: the staff experience mix at each school, pupil teacher ratios 
at each school, the percent of th^^staff that was, 'Black and male at 
each school, the distribution o£^ teachers at each level (K, 1-3, 4-6) 
in proportion to the number of students at each level, and the' dis- 
ruption to teachers that might'affect their performance.-^ For the 
opening of school in September 1971, the first year of equalization, 

fex^er than 300 elementary classroom teachers, about 10 percent, were 
3/ 

reassigned.^ — 

It' is curious that the case study Teport fails to present information 
from the 1971 Compliance Report to document its Chapter IV discussion of 
equalization policy development. In fact, the 1971 Compliance Report to 
the court is cited just once (ECS',' p. 69), a reference to a table showing 
the distvibutipn of special subject teachers before and after adjustments 
were made for equalization. Reports submitted to the court in subsequent 



Compliance Report n. 3, 
Ibid. p. 50-51; n. 3 
Ibidrp. 3. 
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years' are not cited at all. While the chapter does include nine 
• references//to/,School*Board meetings held during the summer of 1971 in 
discussing the management of implementation, heavy reliance is placed on 
the use of secondary sources: newspapers. Nine statements .in the chapter 
are document with reference to Washington Post articles and editorials; 
three, to the Washington Star ; and one to the Washington Daily News" . 
This reliance on secondary source material in lieu of primary source 
material raises serious questions about the scholarship of the report, 
the accuracy of its information base, and the objectivity of its analysis. 
Equalization Implementation Procedures 

Nowhere in the equalization case study are the on-going administrative 
procedurS^vfor implementing equalization in ,the District schools explained* 
The recommendations offered in Chapter VI (ECS, p. 177-180) for assuring 
future compliance would have the reader believe that provisions for 
accountability or continuous up-datii^ of information a^re currently non- 
existent. , • 



To the contrary, -most of. the recym^en^jiations offered ar^ already 
integral parts of the equalization implementation ptocess. .Although the 
court requires schools to be equalized as of December 1 of each school 
year, implementation is viewed as a continuous process. The main on- 
going task of the equalization office, staffed by one person, is to 
maintain accurate up-to-date information on the assignment of the more than 
3,000 elementary teachers and aides, the salstries and benefits 
assigned to these teachers and aides, and the enrollment in each of the 
elementary schools. This data is collected, corrected, and verified 
during each spring and fall prior to the reallocation of resources to 
brinj> each school into compliance x^ith the court order. 
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The case study suggests in several recommendations .(ECS, p. 179) that 
the school system should develop the capacity to generate compliance 
reports monthly to determine which schools are in or out of compjLiance 
at any given point in time, with the rational that this will "make the 
December compliance less disruptive" (ECS, p. 179). The school system 
totally rejects this suggestion if it is intended to imply that resources 
should ^e shifted into or out of a school every time the school slips 
outside the legal per pupil expenditure cdrriSor. This would involve 
continual shifting of staff and would prqve totally disruptive to the 
educational process. If on the other hand, it is intended to imply that 
the school system should monitor compliance with* the court order, the 
school system would agree. However, currently there is no monitoring 
system distinct from the implementation process of up-dating and ^ 
verifying computer information files. Funds have never been. available 
for the data collection and on-site validation, that would be required 
for monitoring. In fact, since 1971, budget constraints have forced a 
reduction from three to one in the number of staff assigned to the 
Equalization Office. 

> At..^lysis of the Impact of Equalization 

The methodology used in Chapter V of the case study report to 
analyze the impact of the equalization decree on the distribution of 
"measurable educational inputs" raises serious questions concerning the . 
scholarship 'of the report. Problems include 'sample selection, misuse 
of data,' and digression to a tangential issue totally outside the 
specified research framework. 
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The first part of the impact, analysis was to be a comparison of 
teacher assignment patterns prior to ^equalization (March 1971) with 
those o'f three school years later (1973-1974). The methodology was to 
focus on "ejptreme cases," that is, schools with per pupil expenditures 
farthest from the city-wide mean^. But instead of examining teacher 
assignment patterns in the "high** and "lew" schools for both 1971 and 
1973-1974, the analysis follows schools designated "hi>5h" and "low" on 
the basis of 1971 data only,. Use of this sample permits a change analysis 
of disdrete cases only and precludes generalization to the school system 
as a whole. 

Yhe data, however, on change in these discrete cases is mistakenly 
treated as group data with implications for the impact of the equali- 
2ation decree on the total school population.. This results in 
statistical findings that — . despite their apparent significance and 
favorableness to the school system — are in fact meaningless. 

Fot example, a comparison is made (ECS, p. 122) based on data in 
Tables V-9 and V-16 to show that the difference between the mean per 
pupil expenditure of "high" and "low" spending clusters of schools was 
reduced from 49% to 3% between 1971 and 1974. This, however, is a 
meaningless finding. By 1973-1974, the "high" and "low" groups of 1971 
no longer clustered at the per pupil expenditure extremes. Instead, 
by 1973-1974, each group of sample schools contained per pupil expendi- 
ture means that spanned the entire range of allowable means. After three 
years of equalization, the case study's selected sample schools — labeled 
"high" and "low** according to 1971 data — clustered around the city-wide 
per ptipil expenditure mean instead of at^ the expenditure extremes. No 
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information is presented about the schools that clustered at the extremes 
in 1973-1974. 

Thus, the analysis that set out to compare teacher assignment' 
patterns by focusing on extreme,. cas^^, fails to analyze the extreme cases 
of 1973-1974 and uses meaningless, misleading conceptual labels — "high" 
and "low" — for groupings of seilected .sample schools. If the researchers 
-vish to depart from the treatment of discrete cases in order to make 
generalizations about changes in the school system as a whole, then they 
;inust reorganize their data and use comparable subsamples. 

The case study analysis is further confused by the use of 
inapp.^ropria te data to determine th6 1973-*L974 status of the selected 
sample of "high" jand "low" schools. The i)er pupil expenditure means 
•shown in Table \4ll (ECS, p. 120-121) are calculated by the researchers 
on the basis of Uanuary 1974 membership' and payroll data. However, the 
!scho.ol system ourrently bases equalization and individual school com- 
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pliance on membership as ^)f the last Thursday in September, and payroll 
as of October 1. ,^ The rationale for using January data, according to 
the case study report," is that the reallocation of resources authorized 
in the equalization plan reported to the court in December' should be 
accomplished by January , ^, p. 121, footnote). This reasoning ignores 

both the dynamics of the data and the letter of the law. 

/ 

1:' Per pupil expenditure is a fluid 
statistic*. Neither of its 
components — staff membership 
and salary; pupil membership — is 
static. \ 

. 2. Eq . 'zation, in accordance with 

the 1971 court decree, is a point- 
in- time ad'justment of resources. 
The school syste^ is not held 
legally liable for maintaining 
continuous compliance. ' * 



Therefore, th^^^use of January data to explain the status of selected 
schools in 1973-1974, without even a mention of their status as reported 
to the court in thev 1973 Compliance Report , is grossly misleading and 
dishonest, 

Further, even though the case study report uses January 1974 data 
to calculate thei> per pupil expendture of its selected sample schools, 
the December 1973 city-wide mean per pupil expenditure figure is used 
to detetmine whether these sample^ schools were in compliance with the 
court order (ECS, p. 122). Tliis procedure is just not methodologically 
possible. If January data is used to calculate per pupil expenditures 
— as in the case study report — then January data^ not a December 
figure based on September and October data, must be used to calculate a 
comparable point-in-time city-wide per pupil .expenditure mean. Only then 
would Ithere be a common data base for making legitimate determinations 
of compliance for each school in the sample. As the data has been used, 
all out-of-compliance determinations noted on Table V-11 (ECS, p. 120-121') 
are meaningless. • 

After using erroneously juxtaposed data to determine whether selected 
sample schools are in compliance, the analysis sinks deeper into a 
quagmire of data confusion. The study then digresses from an analysis 
of the changes in resource distribution betx^een 1971 and 1973-197^ to an 
examination of the so-called "disparities" between the January 1974 
resource allocation as calculated by the researchers and the December 1973 
resource allocations reported by the school system to the court in 
December 1973: '"Uhile there is considerable agreement between the two. 
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(the November 1973 Compliance Report and thfe;^ January 1974 membership), 

it is ,the differences that are at issue concerning compliance with the 

court order" (ECS, p. 122). The lengthy digression which follows 

(ECS, p. 123-152) includes three detailed charts (V-12, V-13 and V-14) 

and has nothing to :do with an analysis of changes inVesource allocation 

between 1971 and -1973-1974. The thrust instead is to bbild a case — 

using phrases such as "th^ staff allegedly Assigned to th6se schools by 

• \ 

the administratioh" ""(ECS, p. 123) ~ for V^hool system mismiijagement 
and lack of faith in dealing with the court 

The school system, however, denies the report's implied charge 
of intentional misdirection of resources and lack of good faith in 
implementing the equalization plan as reported to the court. It also, 
/freely admits that resource differences do exi^t between the plan 

« 

submitted to the court in December and the per pupil distribution at 
any given point in time following that .subjnission. A necessary time 
lag occurs between the Computer analysis of -up-rdated equalization files, 
the reassignment of resources, and the assumption of new assignments *by 
teachers. This time lag means that if a few families move in or out 
of a neighborhood (especially where schools are small) , or if a teacher 
res;Lgns,^a number of schools could conceivabl^;^ be out of compliance with 
the letter of the law by the time ne.w resource^ reach the school. 
Despite numerous accountability checks built into the equalization 
process, "disparities*' cannot be avoided. Differences that occur 
£ollov7ing the D2ranbtiL- 1 date for reportiu,'^ tp ithe court are adjusted 



the following year* Legally, the school system, is not responsible for 

maintaining continuous compliance which would be, in fact accountability 

fory the mobility of its teachers and pupils* \ 

If any conclus,ix)ns can be dra\^ from this methodologically faulty 

digression based oJ erroneously juxtaposed data, they are the following: 

'l. The Equalization Plan submitted to 
the court in December based on 
calculations that use September an^ 
" October data, must be viewed as a 

model for the per pupil allocation 
of "measurable educational inputs" j 
during the remainder of the school ' 
year. 

* 2. Teacher 'artd student mobility seriously ^ 

affect the stability and enduring 
accuracy of per pupil expenditur 
calculations. 

/ ^ 3. Anything other than the current 

point-in-time equalization reporting ^ 
system would result in continual 
shifting of teacherr resources, a 
situation considered -disruptive enough 
when it occurs once a year. 

Equalization and Compliance with Ti^le I Guidelines 

^ I'he school system maintains that the 1971 equalization decree and 



the Office of Education Title I Guidelines are incompatible and cannot 
both be accomplished within the framework of sound educational policy. 
The case study report attempts to demonstrate in Chapter VI**the 
compatibility of these conflicting formulas, but instead proves that 
the internal logic of the formulas requires educationally unsound 
policy if both the court and the Office of Education are to be satisfied 

The case study analysis bases its conclusions* on model situations 
so atypical that they lack heuristic value. The "extreme cases" used 



in Examples I, II, and III (ECS, 186-189) are two schools, A and B, 
each with 500 pupils ♦ But School A has twice as many teachers as 
School, B and School A has all inexperienced teachers, while School B 
has all experienced teachers* The pupil/ teacher ratio at School B 
(31*2 :1) exceeds the School Board policy limit* Neither has any special 
subject teachers, and both, are equalized at about 3.8 per cent below 
the city-wide mean of $666.45, the compliance standard in December 1973. 

Examples II and III demonstrate the absurdity of such a model. To 
make School B comparable under the Title I formula, which excludes the 
longevity pay of its all-experienced staff, 9.8 support staff must be 
idded to bring the mean as calculated by the Title I guidelines above 
the $513 lower limit and to bring the pupil/staff ratio down to 18/1. 
However ^ there is no guarantee that this school of 500 students needs 
a librarian, psychologist, speech teacher, counselor, etc., the only 
type of staff that could be added without throwing the school out-of- 
compliance with equalization. In addition, no school with fewer than 
600. pupil's is entitled^ under School Board rules, to an Assistant 
Principal, as is added to School B in Example III. The report gives 
no indication as to the source of these support staff or their salaries. 
Any add^ition of support staff at one school means the deletion of such 
services at another, a complexity the school system must face that is 
totally absent in the two-school examples used for analysis in the case 
study. Further, although the pupil/staff ratio is lowered at School B, 
the pupil/classroom teacher ratio remains unchanged, i.e. above the 
Board limit. Tlus proposed "solution" for making the schools both 
"equal** and "comparable" thus has no educational rationale, a criteria 
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emphasized as non-nBgotiable throughout the case study report and 
considered non-negotiable '"by the school system. ^ 

Example IV, Steps 1, 2 j and 3 (EC§, p, 190-192) alters the assumed 



characteristics of Schools A and B by mixing the experience levels at 
"more representative" of the true situation "since the District has 



each school, a situation which, ^as the case study report indicates, is 



attempted to mix teacher Experience levels in the schools" (ECS, p. 193). 
To achieve comparability however each school requires 2.8 additional 

support staff. Again, there is no indication of the source of th^se 

\ ' 

personnel or their funding and no educational rationale for their 
addition is evident. > 

Examples V, VIy4nd VII (ECS, p. 193-195) attempt to show that even 
schools equalize^^at the extremes, but within the 5 percent corridor 
above and bel^w the city-wide mean, can be made comparable. School A 
^ with an equali^zafion mean of $616 is assumed to be at the minus 5% ^ 

/ level. In fay:, because the '^ower limit for equalization was $632.18 

"^vin 197p<f9747 the school in th^ example is not in compliance at all. 
Its mean of $616 is actually 7.4 percent below the city-wide mean of 
$665.45^ (Throughout the discussion of these examples, it should be 
noted that the case study report fails to clarify exactly what the city- 
wide mean for equalization, and its "'"S petpent corridor was for the year 



in question). Also, the "solution" again Squires the addition of 
support staff, for whom there , may be no eJucational rationale and of 
which there is no unlimited supply. 
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The case study report claims that comparability does hot give ' 
Title I schools the option that Judge Wright alluded to, which is to 
employ more teachers because one employs inexperienced teachers" 
(ECS, p. 195). To the'^^ontrary, if the examples given in the report 
show anything, they show that t(ie best way to; ensure that a Title I 
school will.be both "equal" and "comparable" is to equalize it with 
the largest number of the lowest paid teachers. This will keep the 
school's salary component high when longevity is excluded, keep its 
pupil/staff ratio low, and* thus require the minimum of staff reassign- 
ment • This logic suggests restrictions on staff assignment and local 
school decision-making that defy consideration of educational need 
and sound educational policy, 

. The case study report states that "inequity in the distribution of 
unds and services can be masked when individual schools are compared 
with a group mean" (ECS, p, 195), as in the case in the Title I 
comparability formula. In Context, this statement is used to support 
the report's contention that the comparability formula — which lacks an 
upper limit — cannot replace the equalizition formula in ensuring an 
equitable distribution of resources. However, the implication that a 
closer examination of non-Title I "Schools and their relationship to the 
non-Title I per pupil expenditure mean could reveal previously "masked" 
inequities seems worth persuing. A ranking of all non-Title I schools 
according to their mean per pupil expenditure where longevity is excluded 
might reveal just where the high salaried, experienced teachers are 
actually teaching. ^Similarly, a ranking according to pupil/staff ratios 
might reveal specific groups of schools either at the top end or the 
bottom end of the sr/ale. 
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Cost of Equalization 

An analysis of the impact of equalization on the school system is 

* - - 

incomplete without some consideration being ,given to the costs involved* 
This is not to suggest that there could be some trade-off between the 
benefit derived by pupils from equalized access to educational inputs 
and the costs to the system of reallocating resources. But the cost 
of the current method of equalization should be a factor in evaluating 

c 

it against recommended modifications or alternative procedures* No 
• consideration of cost is included in the case study report* 

Determining the cost is not an easy task. If central office and 
field staff time is to be used as a measure of cost, time-consuming 

V 

data collection must' be undertaken. The school system has not, to date, 
kept a record of such costs for equalization alone; the line-item 
rather/than program budget of the school system makes > such record-keeping 
a tedfcous pr^eeas. Some rough and partial estimates, however, can 
suggest the'Tnagnitude of such costs. 

• To assist the school system in setting up the initial implementa- 
tion proceclures between the June and October , ^Jt^Tl, contracts were 
awarded totaling $94,753*71. During the first year of implementation, 
'several top school officials devoted a considerable portion of their 
time to implementation :i/ 



i^Estlmates from the school system's current equalization officer, Betty 
Holton, who has worked I'fith equalization since the i971 decree. 



Staff Estimated Tyne 

July 1971 - October 1971 (4 months) 

Vice-Superintendent . 40% 

Exec* Asst. to the Vice-Superintenden^ 60% 

Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent 100% 

' ' Asst. to the. Vice-Superintendent 100% 

Admin. Asst. to the Vice^Supeirintendent 20% 

Clerk-Typists * 170% 

November 1971 ~ June 1972 (Smonths) - 

Vice-Superintendent 10%^ 

Exec. Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent 20%^'"^ 

Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent 70% 

Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent 70% 

Since July 1972 the Equalization Office has been cut back to one person 

who works almost full-time on implementation. Occasionally, just prior 

to the presentation of the equalization plan to the court, additional 

staff have been detailed to assist in that office. A total costing of 

equalization according to staff time estimates would include the time 

spent by personnel in the school system's computer center, the cost of 

supplies, the cost of computer runs, .^nd the cojst of time spent by the 

Corporation Counsel, Board members and all the persons in the schools 

who collected or verified data for computerized information files. 

If the costs are to be measured in terms of disruption to the 

teachers, pupils, and educational program, then another type of data 

collection and investigation needs to be undertaken. None of these 

aspects of the impact of eqaalizatioT>-on the school system have been 

^ 

touched on in the case study report. | 

Benefits of Equalization ^ 

Not all of the results cf equalization would be classified as 
costs. The equalization process has produced some valuable side effects 



that have contributed to reducing the inequities of practices inherited 
from the once segregated, dual school system. Previously informal 
procedures have become formalized; previously vague policies have 
been clarified pr defined. For example, although "equal access" was 
defined by the Qourt in terms^M .the allocation of regular operating 
budget funds, the equalization process has had a positive effect on the 
reallocation of capital funds as well. The entire , construction program 
was examined and overhauled in an effort to reduce the overcrowding in 
the under-funded Anacostia region. The equalization process also had 
an impact on the procedures used for determining the allocation of 
Title I funds prior to the current comparability guidelines. Procedures 

for allocating money for textbooks and supplies, expenditures not 

t 

regulated by the court decree, were revised along per pupil expenditure 

lines.^ I The case study report makes no reference to school system 

/ 

operating procedures affected positively by the equalization decree. 

Fundamental Questions 

The prospect of other school jurisdic^i^ns^adapting Judge Wright's 
1971 Equalization Decree as a model for adjusting resource allocation 
inequities makes it imperative for some fundamental questions to be 
raised on the basis oL the D.C. experience. \The case study report, 

\^ 

however, fails to raise such questions. Instea^^ the report approaches 

\ 

the case study analysis with unchallenging accept^^ce of the logic of 

\ 

the court decree. By doing so, the report implies that justice derives 
compliance. 



\ 



\ 
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Judge Skelly Wright's decision in Hobsofi v. Hansen (1971) is one of 
a number of court decisions that attempts to add substance to the legal 
definition of "equal educational opportunity." It contributed the con- 
cept that equal educational opportunity consists of equal access to 
objectively measurable educational inputs. The court interpreted this 
concept in terms of expenditure per pupil for teachers and reasoned 
that equal opportunity could be^Jt be achieved by equalized expenditure. 
The court-order ronedy to redress the imbalance found in the allocation 
of D.C. teacher resources required that the mean per pupil expenditure 
*i for each school hot vary by more than +5% ^^£^tom the city-wide mean per 
pupil expenditure. The intent of the equalization decree was to 
force a reallocation of resources that would distribute "quality 
teachers" — defined as the most expensive teachers according to their 
salary level — more equitably throughout the school system. 1./ 

Tv7o questions that should be raised, which are not touched on in - 

✓ » 

the case study report, are: 

1- Are "quality" teachers best identified by the 
" . length of their teaching service as indicated 

by their salary level (including longevity 
increments and benefits)? ^ 

2, Does equal expenditure on pupils mean they 

have equal access to educational opportunity? » 

In arguing its case in 1967 and 197), the D-C. School System main- 
tained that teachers' salary scales are based on experience, not performance, 
and that research has not shown experience to have a significant correlation 
with performance as measured by student achievement. In both its 1967 



l Atobson v> Hansen , 327 F. Supp. 864 (1971). 25-L 



and 1971 decisions the court rejected this argument on grounds that D.C.'s 
teacher recruitment efforts to attract and hold experienced teachers 
by offering them attractively high salaries were a "testimonial" to the 
fact that experience is i, "real asset for a teacher" (269 F. Supp. at 434). 

Does the -evidence, of equalization bear this out? Are students in 
schools that received high, paid teachers as a result of equalization 
demonstrating greater mastery of reading and mathematic skills? The 
case study report does not explore this. It touches on the issue 
of the impact of equalization on academic performance 
(ECS, p. 163-164). but its finding that some schools in the ",high" 
group and some in the "low" moved up or do^m a quintile at the end 
of three years of equalization is meaningless. It does not relate " 
that movement to the school's expenditure level or its staffing pattern. 
Some form of analysis that related . teacher e^xperience to student skill 
mastery over- the time period o/ equalization would be useful in either 
accepting or rejecting the court's definition of "quality" teachers. 

Underlying th^ 1971 .equalization decree is the assumption that 
all students have an equal chance to be successful in the academic 
system if equal amounts of money are spent on them. This assumes that • 
children are more similar in their educational needs than they are 
different. Perhaps what is needed-once a school system can demonstrate 
that a pattern of discrimination no longer exists in its resource 
allocation-is an approach that assumes childreh are more different 
than they are alike, that variation in expenditure and educational 
program is siore appropriate thaiTiJ the equalization of expenditure. 
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In developing an alternative to equalization to present to the 

court, the D.C. School System is moving the direction of a plan based 

on assumptions of dissimilar student need. A January 1975 paper 

submitted to the Board of Education by School Superintendent Barbara A. 

Sizemore, entitled "Becoming 'Comparable' and 'Equal': Questions and 

Answers," stated the following philosophical approach: 

"... 'equal' ^is defined in terms of equity or the 
meeting of the educational needs of all children 
with just^ice, fairness, and impartiality. the 
, . needs of children vary, and since these needs vary 
educational programs must vary,. Some edu^^ational 
programs cost more than others. Therefore, 
providing each student with educational programs 
that cost equal dollar amounts reduces the extent 
to which appropriate educational programs, can 
be provided for all child*-. an and hence erodes 
the pursuit of equity. What is needed, then, is ^ 
an* educational system for people, all of whom 
are different, instead of one for people v7ho 
are assumed to be alike. This will require a 
model in which resources ^re commensurate with 
need .. .Programs that cost approximately equal 
jdollars cannot meet greatly varying educational 
needs." (Sizemore, p. 7, 8) 

"The question then raised in the paper is whether "the arbitrary plus 

or minus 5% mechanical constraint embedded in the existing (equalization) 

decree" permits a variation of resources that is compatible with the 

variation of student need. Data to support or reject such a. proposition 

has not been collected for analysis. j 

Conclusion 

Each time the school system goes through , the process of implementing 
the 1971 Equalij^ati *n Decree, Tiiodif icatif^ns ore made in implementation 
procedures and in th^j methods th.it -ire lued t:o .effect equalization. 
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Some departures from the initial 1971 equalization plan, such as the change 
in the data base from projected enrollment to actual enrollment figures, 
have made implementation of the order more realistic. Others, such as- 
the practice of achieving compliance with/ the letter of the law by 
shifting special subject teachers instead of classroom teachers raises 
questions -about compliance Vith the spirit of the law. 

A scholarly case study analysis of the impact of equalization on 
the Public Schools of the District of Colu.abia dould be a useful document 
for school system administrators and educational planners both 
in the District and elsewhere. However, for the reasons cited in this 
critique, the document, A 'Quest for Equal Educational Opportunity in a 
Major-Urban School Distr ict: Th e Case oi ;v'ash.-np ^nn . n r 
the National Institute of Education by the Syracuse University Research 
Corporation, the D.C. Citizens for Better Education, and the ETS 
Education Policy Research Institute fails to achieve constructive analysis 
of a controversial experiment of interest to the entire educational 
community. 

Postscr ipt 

The D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education prepared a summary 
°f AjDuestJorJqua l Educational Opportunity in a Major Urban School 
District: Th.? Case of V?ashing.ton,JPX^ Although the structure and 
format of the summary bear little resemblence to the original report, 
the substance is unchanged. In a construct-ive omission, the summary 
makes no reference to fhe reoort's discussion of the Washington, D.C, 
"societal context" nor to the report's digress ion^n to th^ compatibility 



of the equalization decree and the Title I comparability guidelines. But 
in all other respects the summary includes all the errors in methodology, 
data utilization, data analysis, data interpretation, and data presentation 
contained in the original report. Therefore, the summary is subject to 
the same criticisms that apply to the total report. 



I 
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